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Presidential Address 


H. H. Fryverte, D. O., Chicago 


(Delivered at Twenty-third Annual Convention of A. O. A., Chicago, 1919) 


HIS, the twenty-third annual Conven- 
tion of the American Osteopathic 
Association, marks the beginning of 

a new era in osteopathy. The year just 
closing has been not only the greatest in 
osteopathic history, but probably the great- 
est in world history. The world as a whole 
is beginning a new era, and we are ready to 
start with it. 

When we were holding our Convention 
in Boston last year, the Allies were 
staring defeat in the face. Germany was 
putting forth her last and almost superhu- 
man efforts to crush them; but in the World 
War, as in every other great issue, right 
prevailed. We were facing a situation al- 
most as grave, as far as our professional 
life was concerned, as the situation the Al- 
lies faced was to their national life. Our 
Government had refused us the right to 
serve our country as physicians in the ca- 
pacity for which we were best fitted, and 
were drafting our practicians into regular 
service as privates. Our students were de- 
nied the right of furlough to finish their 
professional courses, a right which had been 
granted the students of the regular medical 
colleges, and instead of students flocking to 
our colleges to avoid army service, as they 
did to the schools of regular medicine, our 
students were drafted for any duty and our 
colleges were on the way to bankruptcy. 
We were unable to pass our bill granting us 
the right to take the same examinations 


as the graduates of the regular school of 
medicine take to enter the medical service 
of the army. 


Fortunately the war is over, and our stu- 
dents are not only returning with a greater 
faith in osteopathy and a greater desire to 
relieve human suffering through it, but our 
colleges are receiving the greatest number 
of inquiries from prospective students they 
have ever had. 

The Epidemic 

No review of the past year would be 
complete which did not cover what was 
perhaps the greatest epidemic curse that 
ever visited the earth. The disease which 
was popularly called the “flu” has, since the 
beginning of the war, destroyed almost twice 
the number of people that met their death 
as a direct result of the war. The medical 
profession the world over has been abso- 
lutely helpless in treating “flu” and “flu 
pneumonia.” I have yet to find two allo- 
pathic physicians who treated it in the same 
way. Many so-called specific anti-toxins 
were devised and recommended by our 
health authorities, only to be classed as 
worthless later. This horrible epidemic 
gave osteopathy its greatest opportunity. 
We did not know a specific anti-toxin that 
we could inject into the body to kill the in- 
fection, but we did know how to produce a 
physiological phagocitosis and how to assist 
the organs of elimination. When we did 
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that, more than 99 per cent of the cases we 
treated recovered—a most remarkable rec- 
ord. 

Service 


Perhaps the greatest lesson the war has 
taught us is the value and privilege of serv- 
ice. We must apply this lesson to our pro- 
fessional life. If our science is to grow as 
it deserves to grow, its practicians must co- 
operate in every way possible. “Cast your 
bread upon the waters and after many days 
it will return to you” is as true today as it 
was nineteen hundred years ago. I am a 
thorough believer in this saying, and I do 
believe that no osteopathic physician ever 
spent time or money toward the upbuilding 
of his profession that sooner or later he or 
she was not abundantly rewarded both men- 
tally and financially. 


Fees 

For years I have felt that our custom of 
charging for our services at so much per 
treatment is fundamentally wrong. I am 
not entirely satisfied that this is the proper 
place to bring this matter to your atten- 
tion, but it is certainly a question that inter- 
ests all of us, and therefore I believe it should 
be discussed here. The greater part of 
our work is not similar to that of the gen- 
eral medical practician, but is more like 
the work of the surgeon. Some cases are 
very simple while others are very difficult ; 
some patients are very poor and some are 
very rich. For us to charge all classes of 
people the same for all classes of cases is as 
absurd as it is for a surgeon to charge a 
shop girl the same for opening a boil as a 
millionaire for the removal of the Gasserian 
ganglion. The most important feature of 
this matter is that our method of charging is 
undignified. It not only belittles the prac- 
tician, but it belittles our science. It allows 
the public to think that a treatment is a 
treatment for all cases, something that can 
be ground out in about so many minutes. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


I am delighted that the time has come 
when we can adopt a new Constitution and 
By-Laws. When the American Osteopathic 
Association was first organized, there were 
but few State and local organizatinns. 


Therefore the national association had to 
be organized as an independent association 
instead of an amalgamation of all the local 
and State societies. 


It has therefore been 
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conducted independently of those societies, 
and some times I am afraid in competition 
with those societies in effect, although that 
was never the intention. All of our socie- 
ties have been more or less hampered in 
their work because of this lack of co-op- 
eration. Our old Constitution and By-Laws 
have been amended from time to time, 
patched up, as it were, but the thing we need 
is a whole, new, practical business suit. 

A Constitutional Convention was called 
and each State and provincial president was 
asked to appoint two delegates from his so- 
ciety to represent that society at this con- 
vention. These representatives have worked 
long and hard in preparing the new Con- 
stitution and By-laws. It will be presented 
to you for your approval in due time. Ir 
is my hope that this new Constitution and 
By-laws will increase efficiency and co-oper- 
ation, and thereby stimulate the growth and 
development of our science. 


Colleges and Legislation 


We have been facing a situation for sev- 
eral years that ‘was simply made more 
acute by the war. Our practicians have 
made good from the first. Osteopathy has 
been demonstrated to be a science, almost 
an exact science, but for several years we 
have not grown in number as we should have 
grown. What is the reason for this? It 
is the opinion of your humble servant that 
it is very largely due to two things: to the 
lengthening of the college course and to the 
inadequate legislation that governed the 
oesteopathic graduate. 

As osteopathy developed, it became ap- 
parent to nearly everyone who did nox look 
upon the proposition as a commercial prupo- 


sition from the school standpoint, that it. 


was necessary to raise our entrance re- 
quirements and increase the length of the 
course. There are some of our older prac- 
ticians who still think this should not have 
been done, but it is my opinion that they do 
not stop to consider how little they knew 
when they graduated and how much they 
have learned since. I am of the opinion that 
those who hold to this opinion unconsciously 
rot only belittle our science, but our vener- 
able founder, Dr. Still, as well. Dr. Still 
knew that there was more to osteopathy 
than was taught in those early days He 
said: “Now, boys, I have the squirrel by 
the tail: it is left to you to pull him out.” 
As the squirrel comes out, as more and more 
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csteopathic facts are discovered and cor- 
elated and applied, it must of necessity take 
longer to teach these facts, their correlation 
and application. 


With but few exceptions our experience 
has taught us that we can handle our af- 
fairs and promote our development very 
much better under an independent board of 
osteopathic examiners than under a com- 
posite board. We should emphasize this 
feature in prospective legislation as has been 
done, but I regret exceedingly that we have 
not laid more stress on procuring laws that 
give our practicians the right to practice all 
that is taught in our osteopathic colleges. 


The students in our osteopathic colleges 
do as many hours’ work, over the same 
period of years, study the same subjects, 
with the exception of Materia Medica, for 
which Osteopathic Therapy is substituted, 
as the students in Rush Medical; but in a 
very large majority of States these students 
are granted only a limited license to prac- 
tice, which brands them as half-baked and 
uneducated. The days when students 
flocked to our colleges with a religious fer- 
vor are passed, the novelty is gone, it is a 
cold business proposition now. The average 
young business man does not like the idea 
of spending the same time and money in our 
colleges as he would have to do in a medical 
college, and then being handed a limited li- 
cense to practice. The result has been that 
many young men have gone into regular 
medicine, or have been persuaded to take 
a short course in a fake school, who would 
have studied osteopathy if they could have 
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obtained the license and been accorded the 
standing they deserved when they gradu- 
ated. 

It is to be regretted that out of thirty- 
nine States that considered osteopathic legis- 
lation this year only three obtained laws 
granting the unlimited license. There is no 
doubt that our legislative work, as well as 
many of our other activities were greatly 
interfered with by the fact that our profes- 
sion was over-worked with their acute prac- 
tice and could not devote the time necessary 
even to such an important matter. It is 
my opinion that we should work incessantly 
from now on to obtain laws that contain 
the tenets clause, that is, that give us the 
right to practice everything taught in our 
osteopathic colleges, and that is an unlimited 
license for us. Until the time comes when 
these matters are properly adjusted, every 
member of the profession should consti- 
tute himself or herself a committee of one 
to recruit students for our colleges, also to 
raise endowments for our colleges, for with- 
out our colleges the science cannot live. 

We are thankful to God and the Allied 
Armies that the war is over. We are thank- 
ful that we have been tried and found not 
wanting in the gravest epidemic that has 
ever visited the earth. We are thankful 
for the great future that lies before oste- 
opathy and a greater opportunity to serve 
suffering humanity, and I am thankful to 
every member of this Association for the 
cordial co-operation that you have given 
your officers during the past year. 


Gopparp Bupa. 





Osteopathic Success in the Treat- 


ment of Influenza and Pneumonia 
Grorce W. Ritey, Ph. B. D. O., New York City 


(Paper before the Chicago Session of the A, O. A. July, 1919) 


HIS is an interesting and a happy hour. 
Those of us who five years ago were in 
Philadelphia at the convention at about 
this time will realize the terrific tense feeling 
that was then present, and will remember 
that if a person was not found in and 
about the halls of the hotel that you could 


most likely find him out on Broad Street 
looking with almost fear at the bulletins as 
they were placed on the boards. That was 
the time when government after govern- 
ment was declaring war. That was in the 
city of Brotherly Love, and our Associa- 
tion was meeting there to discuss its prob- 
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lems. Today we are meeting in the great 
empire city of the Middle West, whose mot- 
to is “I will,” at the very time when peace 
has been declared. Many events have taken 
place in that five years, and it is about some 
of these events which I will endeavor to 
speak today. 


The world has just passed through two 
terrific scourges: The World War, and 
the Influenza-Pneumonia pandemic. Both 
were of such gigantic proportions that 
it is now difficult for our minds to react 
to the ordinary common-place things and 
events. We vividly recall the terrible 
shock to the world mind, caused by the 
news of the then awful disaster, the sink- 
ing of the Titanic, in which upwards of 
1,500 lost their lives. Scarcely another sub- 
ject was mentioned on the front pages of 
our dailies for two or three days there- 
after. The gloom was almost palpable. 


Shortly thereafter came the World War 
and the Titanic disaster soon sank into insig- 
nificance in comparison with many of the 
daily losses in battle. Our minds became 
hardened to the loss of life and only events 
of appalling proportions attracted our at- 
tention. And so the days went by until the 
toll of death was recorded not by hundreds, 
nor thousands, but by millions. 


Picture, if you can, a World service flag 
of sufficient proportions to include an or- 
dinary sized star for each soldier and sailor 
mobilized by the several belligerent nations. 
Some 41,113,650 stars would be on that 
flag, 7,582,300 would be gold stars, repre- 
senting that many battle deaths. This 
slaughter covered a period of practically 
four and a quarter years. 


The Influenza-Pneumonia pandemic,—in- 
cluding the recrudescence—covered a peri- 
od of only about six or eight months, yet 
within that time hardly a family in the 
whole world but what some member, im- 
mediate or more remote, was stricken. Es- 
timates have been made that 10,000,000 
deaths resulted from these two diseases 
within that short six or eight months. 


Do you grasp the full meaning: of that 
statement ? 


The World War lasted four and a quarter 
years, during which time the majority of 
the people, including the greatest minds of 
the world, were devoting their whole time 
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and efforts to the destruction of their fellow 
men. Billions upon billions of dollars were 
spent for that purpose. The result of that 
time, that energy, that money, was over 
7,500,000 deaths from battle. But as great, 
as shocking, as horrifying as that is, it does 
not begin to compare with the destructive- 
ness of those two diseases, Influenza and 
Pneumonia, which in about as many months 
as the war lasted years, it appears killed 
some 10,000,000 human beings, and no one 
can estimate the destruction and suffering 
that will follow from the insidious sequelae. 


Our National Government and the Insur- 
ance Companies have estimated that 500,000 
of our own citizens lost their lives as a result 
of this epidemic. Our entire war casualty 
list, including not only.every battle death, 
but every wound, every scratch that re- 
quired a hospital dressing, did not reach 
300,0000. But these two diseases, in about 
one-third of the time covered by our casu- 
alty list, actually caused the death of 500,000 
of our citizens, ten times our death list 
over-seas, and almost twice our entire casu- 
alty list. Do you grasp the terribleness of 
this appalling fact? 


What part did we as a profession have in 
combating this scourge? And what les- 
sons have this scourge and our experience 
therewith done for us as a_ professional 
body, for us whose life work is devoted to 
the care of the sick? 


It has been difficult, indeed, my friends, 
to get accurate and complete information 
“pon which conclusions can be based. In the 
first place, there are so very many of the 
States in which Influenza and Pneumonia 
are not reportable diseases, and many in 
which even deaths are not compulsorily re- 
portable, which precludes a complete and 
accurate survey. In the second place, it has 
been impossible to get replies from all of 
those from whom information was sought. 


Requests for information as to the num- 
ber of cases of Influenza, the number of 
cases of Pneumonia, and the number of 
deaths from each, were sent to every State 
Health Commissioner and every City Health 
Commissioner in cities of 40.000 population 
and over. One hundred and forty-eight re- 
plies were received. Many did not reply. 
Many reports received were incomplete for 
the reason that Tnflsenza and Pneumonia 
are not reportable diseases in some States. 
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Sufficient data, however, including re- 
ports from 24 State Health Commissioners, 
have been received in the replies of those 
148 Health Commissioners, together with 
the estimates of the National Census Bu- 
reau and the several Insurance Companies, 
to warrant the ultra conservative estimate 
of 5 per cent to 6 per cent of fatalities in 
Influenza cases under medicinal care. In 
}oston the influenza fatalities amounted to 
27 per cent, as reported by the Health Com- 
missioner of that city. 

These reports also show a conservative 
estimate of 33 per cent of fatalities in Pneu- 
monia cases under medicinal care, and in 
some large centers it ran as high as 68 to 
73 per cent. As officially compiled to date, 
the fatalities in epidemic Pneumonia in our 
Army camps amount to 34% per cent. 

Here in Chicago you had 54,144 cases of 
Influenza with 8,148 deaths, or a 14% per 
cent Influenza mortality. There were also 
21,895 cases of epidemic pneumonia, with 
5,717 deaths, or a 26 per cent Pneumonia 
mortality. 

In the city of New York there were 160,- 
945 cases of Influenza with 15,863 deaths, 
or a 94-5 per cent mortality, and 28,731 
cases of epidemic Pneumonia with 18,383 
deaths, or a 64 per cent Pneumonia mortal- 
ity. These figures are exact, for in both 
cities these two diseases are reportable. 


What do those figures mean? They mean 
that in every 1,000 cases of Influenza in 
Chicago, 145 cases died—in every 1,000 
cases of Pneumonia, 270 died. In New 
York, in every 1,000 cases of Pneumonia, 
640 died, and that out of every 1,000 cases 
of Pneumonia in our Army, 345 died, the 
very flower of our young manhood. 


Such experiences under medicinal care 
naturally make us wonder what were the 
results obtained under osteopathic care. 


As you know, a letter containing a blank 
questionnaire on Influenza and Pneumonia 
was sent last November to all practicing os- 
teopathic physicians in the United States 
and Canada. Strict and emphasized in- 
structions were given to report only definite 
and well developed cases, and to report all 
such, together with all fatalities. 

All told, 2,445 osteopathic physicians have 
reported, every State and Canada being 
represented. Those 2.445 osteopathic phy- 
sicians, representing every section of the 
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country, the small towns as well as the 
large cities, report having treated 110,122 
cases of Influenza with only 257 deaths, or a 
mortality of only % of 1 per cent. They also 
reported having cared for 6,258 cases of 
epidemic Pneumonia with only 635 deaths, 
or a Pneumonia mortality of only 10 per 
cent. Some fifty of these deaths occurred 
within twenty-four hours after the osteo- 
pathic physicians were called. This is a 
sufficient number of cases to warrant intelli- 
gent and conservative conclusions and com- 
parisons. 

Taken by themselves, these figures show 
that in every 1,000 cases of Influenza treated 
by osteopathy, only 2% died. They mean 
that in every 1,000 cases of epidemic Pneu- 
monia, only 100 died. In other words, if 
you had Influenza, there were 400 chances 
to 1 in favor of your recovery if you were 
treated by osteopathy; but only 19 to 1 in 
favor of your recovery if treated by medi- 
cine. Or if you lived here in Chicago and 
were under medicinal care, your chances of 
recovery would have been only 6 to 1, while 
if you lived in New York, the chances 
would have been only 9 to 1. 

Now, if you had epidemic pneumonia 
and were being treated by osteopathy, you 
would, according to the above statistics, 
have had 9 chances to 1 in favor of your re- 
covery, but if living here in Chicago and 
being treated by medicine, your chances 
would have been only 3 to 1, while in New 
York there would have been 3 chances in 
your favor and 2 chances against your re- 
covery. 

Representing the profession Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make announcement of these fig- 
ures with no boastfulness, but with a spirit 
of humility and regret that we were unable 
to keep the mortality down to our normal 
level of 3 per cent in Pneumonia. 

I do feel, however, that we are justified 
in taking a pardonable pride in what we 
have been able to do in these Pandemics 
in comparison with what the medical men 
of the country did, and especially so, in view 
of the bitter opposition waged by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association against the pas- 
sage by Congress of the bill making licensed 
osteopathic physicians eligible to take the 
regular examination for commissions in the 
Medical Department of the Army and Navy. 

There were more than 500 licensed oste- 
opathic physicians in the Army and Navy 
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doing only the work of the private. When 
the epidemics were raging and the boys 
were literally dying by the thousands, were 
not these 500 licensed osteopathic physicians 
with their professional training, ordered to 
help care for the afflicted? They were not. 
Why not? Because their degree was D. O. 
instead of M. D. When the boys out at 
the Great Lakes and out at Camp Grant, and 
Camp Benjamin Harrison, and Camp Sher- 
man, and Camp Devens, and Camp Upton, 
and Camp Dix, and Camp Mead, and all the 
other Camps, when those boys were coming 
down by the thousands with Pneumonia and 
dying at the rate of 34 out of every 100, 
and the Medical staffs at the various camps 
were being worked to death, and were 
wholly inadequate to handle the large num- 
ber of pneumonia cases, were not those li- 
censed osteopathic physicians called to aid 
in saving those dying boys? They were not. 
Why? Because Surgeon-General Gorgas 
said that only physicians with the degree 
M. D. were eligible to enter his Medical 
Department in the U. S. Army. I, there- 
fore, Mr. President, ask the citizens of your 
city of Chicago, and the citizens of the 
United States, this question: 

If 330 or 340 out of every 1,000 Pneu- 
monia cases under medical care died, and 
only 100 out of every 1,000 cases under ws- 
teopathic care died, who is responsible for 
those additional 240 deaths in every 1,000, 
the difference between the two records? 

A further very interesting feature of 
these reports is the fact that so many of the 
osteopathic physicians reported that prac- 
tically none of their patients contracted these* 
diseases, who just preceding and at the time 
of the epidemic had been having more or 
less regular osteopathic treatment. In their 
opinion, the resistance of such patients was 
up to such a level that they were able to 
withstand the infection of the epidemic. 

This data is of extreme importance eco- 
nomically. 

One of the largest insurance companies, 
perhaps the largest, measured by the number 
of policies in force, estimates that the 
amount paid out by the insurance companies 
in death claims due to Influenza and Pneu- 
monia, amounts to over $100,000,000. 

The War Risk Bureau estimates that 
these epidemics will cost the United States 
Government $150,000,000 in insurance paid. 
On the basis of the above mortality per- 
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centages, it is very easy to compute the sav- 
ing that osteopathic care of these cases 
would have been to the insurance companies 
and the Government. The same principle 
applies to the Health Insurance Companies, 
for according to the above reports, the sum 
saved in sick benefits under osteopathic 
care, would conservatively amount to one- 
third of the sum paid under medical care. 


Then, my fellow physicians, I wish to call 
attention to another very important reason, 
among the many, for your having a keen 
sense of pride in the work that you accom- 
plished throughout these terrible epidemics. 
There is not an osteopathic physician in 
this audience, nor one in all those 2,445 
physicians reporting, who cannot stand be- 
fore his fellow men, before all the world, 
with chest up, head erect, eye beaming, and 
a consciousness that not one in all that army 
of 110,000 patients has become a drug 
addict through any professional act of his, 
while bringing them through those dreadful 
anxious hours during the Influenza or 
Pneumonia illness. Is not such a conscious- 
ness as that a joy to you, Mr. President? 
Is not it a joy to you to preside in your 
home city, over an Association whose mem- 
bers assumed the grave responsibility, when 
life was in the balance, and made good? 
And made good, mind you, without even 
exposing a single one of those patients to 
the danger of becoming a drug addict, one 
of those poor, pitiable unfortunates, whose 
moral backbone is gone, who will lie and 
deceive every member of his family—kill 
even—to obtain one more grain of those 
damnable drugs that have been the curse 
of millions of your fellow citizens. 


_ DoT picture that too strong, my friends? 
I believe not. Why, right here in the bosom 
of your own fair city, in this year of our 
Lord, 1918-19, when some 80,000 of these, 
your fellow citizens, were sick unto death 
with Influenza and Pneumonia, and some 
14,000 of them died, what took place? 
According to the report of a Committee of 
your City Health Department, which made 
an exhaustive study of the conditions sur- 
rounding Influenza and Pneumonia, they 
found in the files in 946 of the 1,200 drug 
stores of the city, 441,641 prescriptions 
written by the physicians with M. D. de- 
grees, for those 80,000 neighbors of yours 
sick with Influenza and Pneumonia, and of 
that number of prescriptions 104,101 
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NATIONALIZING 


called for narcotics, those very drugs 
that are producing all of the horrible, 
awful depravity among our neighbors, 
friends, and relatives. Think of it, my 
friends, in this day when the United 
States Government and the State Govern- 
ments are organizing to stamp out the drug 
evil, the physicians with M. D. degrees in- 
clude dope in one-fourth of their prescrip- 
tions, thus laying the foundation, especially 
in weak, nervous patients, of forming this 
drug habit. It is fair to suppose that this 
picture of the practice in your city is a 
conservative estimate of what is being done 
by the profession all over the country. 

Do any of your loved ones suffer with 
this drug affliction? If not, and you have 
never experienced the suffering and humili- 
ation of it all, then hundreds of thousands 
of families of our great country will tell 
you it is hell on earth. And who is to 
blame? Let ex-President Bevan, and ex- 
President Vaughan, and ex-President Welsh, 
and ex-President General Gorgas of the 
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American Medical Association, with their 
glorified and hallowed M. D. degrees, stand 
up like men and answer, 


Medical bigotry and medical politics have 
denied us so far the opportunity of doing 
in the Army, “the part for which we are 
best fitted,” as expressed in the words of 
President Wilson. Everywhere and on 
every occasion, they tried to cast doubt upon 
our ability to do the work. But in these 
dreadful epidemics that have just passed, 
you, ladies and gentlemen, have shown that 
you are fitted, and are prepared, to cope 
with one of the most virulent and deadly of 
all diseases. 

I want to say that never has my faith in 
the efficacy of osteopathy been so great as 
it is today. If we as a profession had 
never accomplished anything else than what 
we did in these epidemics, that alone would 
be sufficient to make the name of Dr. Still 
immortal. 


14 East 31st Sr. 





Nationalizing Osteopathy 
P. S. Patterson, LL.B., Chicago. 
(Address before the Chicago Sessions of the A. O. A., July, 1919) 


UST as concretely and as specifically 
as I can, in good English, I will try 
to put before you what is meant by 

the subject that has been assigned to 
me, namely “Nationalizing Osteopathy”. 
There are probably people in this room 
who had a friend or a relative over on the 
west front in March of 1918. He may not 
have been in the line, because a great 
many of our boys at that time had not 
yet reached the line, but you will recall 
that in March of 1918 Ludendorff began 
his drive to Paris. The German soldiers 
were told that if they would fall in be- 
hind that drive that Paris would undoubt- 
edly be taken and the war brought to a 
close. Thousands of soldiers had been 
teleased from the Russian front, and the 
entire forces, forty-two divisions, were 
concentrated on the junction point be- 
tween the British and French armies. For 
four years the allied armies had treated 
themselves as entities. Just in the same 


manner as for many years, the American 
Osteopathic Association and your State 
societies have regarded themselves as in- 
dependent entities, each one to fall back 
or advance as its own organization dic- 
tated. The allied armies, not working as 
a unit, compelled General Gough’s Fifth 
Army to fall back thirty miles in one 
week. 

I bring this to you as a concrete illus- 
tration by way of analogy of the relation- 
ship which I observe standing in the legal 
watch tower, so to speak, that has ob- 
tained between the State associations and 
the National. When this country went 
into the fight President Wilson took the 
position that it would only be done by all 
the allies acting as a unit, with but one 
general commander, and you know the 
effective results which immediately fol- 
lowed. What is the application to us? 
For two days last week it was my pleas- 
ure to sit with your members and assist 
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in revising our constitution and by-laws, 
and tomorrow the proposed new laws 
will come before you for consideration 
and deliberation. 


Last Sunday I sat back in a corner lis- 
tening to the interesting symposium on 
the topics discussed. You have arrived at 
the definition of osteopathy in a simple 
and concise form. You are unifying and 
organizing yourselves. You have gone 
on record for the kind of legislation that 
the A. O. A. should stand for. Have we 
given full consideration to the power 
which is vested in practically every State 
in the Union in the various boards to pre- 
scribe by rule other and additional educa- 
tional requirements? In [Illinois the 
Board has that power. The statutory re- 
quirements were made minimum require- 
ments, and the Board has power, by rule, 
to increase its requirements. It may be 
of interest to you to know that there are 
only ‘six States in the Union today which 
allow licenses for medicine and surgery 
on the basis of a high school education 
solely. There are other States which 
have no requirement at all, as for ex- 
ample, Massachusetts. It has no fixed 
standard such as a four year high school 
and two year college pre-medical course, 
also Wyoming and District of Columbia. 
The States where the four-year require- 
ment still exists are Delaware, Idaho, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada and Ohio. In 
all the other States there is a requirement 
of either one year or two year college 
pre-medical work. The question which I 
am inviting your attention to is: “What 
is the reasonable preliminary and profes- 
sional educational requirement to prac- 
tice medicine?” When I say medicine I 
am using the term in a generic sense. 
You are practicing medicine. It has 
been decided many times that you are do- 
ing that. 

It seems to me that the time has ar- 
rived when the A. O. A. cannot only ra- 
tionally and with professional dignity, 
but with great justification, take the po- 
sition that the present tendency which is 
being manifested through our laws and 
through the board rulings to extend un- 
duly the preliminary and professional ed- 
ucational requirements, is not only un- 
necessary, and unfair, but it is autocratic. 

We have heard much about autocracy 
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during the last four years. What is a 
reasonable course? Take Illinois today: 
Four years high school, two years college 
pre-medical, which means two years ina 
college of liberal arts, four years in a 
professional school and one year in in- 
ternship. There are seven years. That 
law will become effective in 1922, the 
former being in now. Seven years on 
the professional side. 


When I was at the University of Chi- 
cago, President Harper delivered a con- 
vocation address which was devoted for 
the most part to the berating of those 
persons who hung around the college 
year after year. He called them college 
vagrants. There is such a thing as over- 
educating a student while he is a student. 
. believe that after a student has had 
the fundamental requirements it is up to 
him to strike out and develop along the 
practical side of his profession and go 
along in the development of his profes- 
sion with his fellows through study, as- 
sociation work and State work. I am not 
talking to you of research students. I am 
addressing myself to the main problem of 
qualifying and equipping practicians for 
the every-day bedside and office work. 


I maintain that you take away from the 
fighting efficiency of a practician if you 
carry him along to the point where the 
thing he is after seems remote. Seven 
years is a long run for the average stu- 
dent. It was a long run for me. I said 
to Dr. Shepardson down in Springfield if 
this rule is to be maintained how is the 
poor boy to have a chance at the practice 
of medicine? Is the practice of medicine 
to be confined to those whose fathers are 
provided with ample check books? Is it 
to be an aristocracy of medicine? Are 
we going to limit the medical output in 
the years to come to that class of men? 
A limitation of the medical output which 
will bring everybody to the big centers, 
giving you a limited medical output? I 
maintain that it is bad for the economic 
development of the country. I am pre- 
senting this to you to show you the stand 
that we must take, and I think it is a 
justifiable stand, not only justifiable 
from our point of view, but it has the 
endorsement of President Eliot, of Har- 
vard. He said there was a great danger 
in over training the student body, and he 
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put in the elective course, getting away 
from the prescribed course, letting the 
student when he reached college, work 
out his courses on an elective basis of 
four years. If you will read the educa- 
tional magazines for the next two or 
three years you will find a decided re- 
action, and I think we will be in the fore- 
front by taking the position, that the 
graduate of any high school, having gone 
four years to any high school and four 
years into your school of osteopathy 
should upon successfully passing an ex- 
amination in the fundamental branches, 
which shall be the sdme for all, be al- 
lowed to practice as a physician accord- 
ing to the tenets of his school. Then, if 
he wants to go on into that field of 
work called surgery he should do inten- 
sive work in surgery and then have ample 
hospital experience. 


I want to reinforce the stand you took 
here Sunday. The American Society of 
Surgeons has gone on record as oppos- 
ing this indiscriminate licensing of sur- 
geons. You and I know that 98 per cent 
of the medical doctors who have Physi- 
cian and Surgeon on their doors do not 
do as much surgery as I do patent law, 
and that is very little. They are able to 
take an emergency case until it gets to 
the hospital. The tendency in surgery is 
to go to the man who does that thing 
and nothing else. Now, if we take that 
stand and adhere to it with devotion, it 
is not only rational, it not only is profes- 
sional, but it is designed to help the peo- 
ple who have little or no representation 
in legislatures, viz: the common people— 
the masses—we are going to find that we 
will get the support of general public 
opinion. 

Now, let us see. You will have your 
new constitution; you have defined your 
osteopathic principle in a broad, strong 
way; you have defined the character of 
legislation that you will stand for. Now 
comes the matter of co-ordinating your 
National and State machinery, the dupli- 
cation of your committee down through 
the National, State and local, so that 
when you act on a question of policy you 
will act as Foch did. Then you have one 
other engine which is so far as corporate 
organization is concerned out of the em- 
bryo, but so far as actual operation is 
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concerned has just begun to peck the 
shell. I am told down in Missouri the 
first chapter of the Osteopathic Service 
League has been functioning. 

The Osteopathic Service League hook- 
ing up as an auxiliary with the machinery 
of the State and National organizations 
will sweep into the consideration of all 


our problems, the thing which we most 


need, and which you are creating every 
day, but know little the value of—the 
value of organized public opinion, 

Each one of you every day in your own 
communities is selling osteopathy. You 
are convincing your patients of its mer- 
its; but there has been no machinery pro- 
vided heretofore to assemble the good 
will of the patient and to get it focused 
upon the problems in which we are in- 
terested. There are over one hundred 
millions of people in the United States, 
and we are rapidly growing. All of our 
legislative bodies are overwhelmed and 
they respond not to individual influence, 
but they respond to organized public 
opinion. In this combination of the new 
Osteopathic Service League I see osteop- 
athy established on its way—“The Long, 
Long Trail a Winding” as the song goes. 
But I will tell you that I think that we 
are passing through a critical transition 
stage right now. 

If we do not take this stand and ad- 
here to it and follow it out with the per- 
sistency with which Grant moved his 
army during that battle; if we are 
going to become satisfied with making 
money this project will never develop 
and attain the prominence it rightfully 
should. You cannot place this responsi- 
bility upon the shoulders of a few and ex- 
pect the undertaking to succeed. They 
should not have to carry it, because it is 
an equal burden. There is an invisible 
government working to hit at your stu- 
dent body, and they can hit at your stu- 
dent body through the plausible argu- 
ment that they can never be too well edu- 
cated, and by this gradual raising and 
raising of the standards there is no rea- 
son why they cannot require eight years, 
and if eight then nine, and so on. The 
question is, where to draw the line. We 
are solving it right, and we need 100 per 
cent efficiency and co-operation to sup- 
port such a body as this. 

TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
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Chicago—The Meeting 


H. L. Cures, D. O., Orange, N. J. 


ROUP psychology is an interesting 
study. A gathering of a few hun- 
dred representative people is a fair- 

ly accurate index of that entire class. It 
is fascinating to study the moods of such 
a group as is represented, for instance, in 
an A. O. A. Annual Meeting, and compare 
them with the moods which characterized 
meetings in other years. 


By Way of Comparison 


While we met in Philadelphia, five 
years ago, the world-war was kindled and 
the drum beats and bugle blasts on the 
fields of Europe, when armies marched 
to clash with other armies, were as sick- 
ening as if we heard them with our physi- 
can senses. Few of us realized what it 
was to mean to us over here, but we were 
under the shadow of the catastrophe 
which robbed our hearts of sunshine in 
those ominous day$ of early August, 1914, 
We viewed it as a world cataclysm, and 
although the nations of the world were 
tremendously further apart then than 
they are today we shuddered at the 
thought of the race destruction involved: 
Even in our imagination it had not 
touched America. Was not the broad At- 
lantic between, and the flights of air- 
craft and daring of submarine was not 
foreseen. 

At Portland and Kansas City the prob- 
lems were still our professional problems, 
small and almost selfish they seein to us 
now when so much bigger things have 
gripped us. But before the Columbus 
meeting our nation had been drawn into 
the war, the selective draft, which was to 
assign each to the work he was {fitted 
best to perform, had wisely been adopted, 
but, as often happens, an excellent enact- 
ment is spoiled by the manner in which 
it is administered. So at Columbus our 
committee reported that efforts, which 
had been made to secure the application 
of this principle of serving where one 


could serve to the best advantage, had 
not succeeded. Unanswerable logic had 
met the impenetrable wall of medical 
prejudice. At Columbus the decision was 
made to fight for the rights of our sol- 
diers to have a chance for their lives in 
sickness as they took the big chances in 
the training camps and with the enemy 
armies. 

A year ago at Boston it:was an intense 
meeting. Ours was todo and die. Thou- 
sands a day of our best were going over 
seas and the casualities were already mul- 
tiplying fast. Osteopathic physicians, 
upon whom every State had placed its 
approval, whom we knew were sorely 
needed here and over there for profes- 
sional work, were refused the opportunity 
to render the needed service. Our stu- 
dents and our colleges were discriminated 
against and with the anxiety over the 
final outcome, as every enemy drive 
pushed back the weakened armies of our 
friends, our people at Boston represented 
the nation in the intensity of its feeling. 
No meeting of the profession has been . 
characterized by the fiery determination 
of the Boston gathering. 


While we were in session in Chicago 
the Peace Treaty, a peace treaty for all 
people for all time, if our hopes and pray- 
ers avail, was signed. And not only was 
the strain of war over, but the strain from 
that other destroyer, far more deadly 
than war, the epidemic, was also removed. 


To us as a profession, the war had 
brought a keen chagrin. We knew we 
could serve acceptably and render a pe- 
culiar, unique service. But it was not for 
us, because a rival professional body, 
strongly entrenched, barred the pathway. 
Our serving in the second calamity these 
rivals were not able to prevent. We well | 
know their opposition to our serving in 
the war is intended, as far as they can 
make it so, to prevent us from-serving in 
such times as the epidemic. Their oppo- 
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sition to our recognition by the Govern- 
ment was to prevent the public from rec- 
ognizing us as real physicians to care for 
their lives in a crisis. Their real reason 
was not to prevent our serving in the 
army medical department but to discredit , 
us with the people at home. Our satisfac- 
tion, therefore, is keen that in the han- 
dling of this malady in which they were 
forced to admit abject defeat we were 
as signally successful. 


Hence, it could not be otherwise than 
that the profession assembling under 
these circumstances should be in a differ- 
ent mood from that of last year or any 
previous year. Yet it was not the note 
of satisfaction, nor self-congratulation, 
nor vain glory that we got from the 
group at Chicago. It was the feeling that 
osteopathy had been re-discovered by 
many, that they had found it anew, and in 
a much fuller and larger sense. In the 
discovery of osteopathy by the public as 
a dependable reliance when disease fells 
the body, a new consciousness of what os- 
teopathy is to be was born to many who 
practice it, and that fact made them seri- 
ous minded and determined to advance 
it, a determination which had been alto- 
gether too lacking before. There is a vast 
difference between practicing the healing 
art as a means of livelihood and as a 
means of educating the public to a better 
way of living and a saner treatinent of 
their bodies, as a means of retaining and 
regaining health. Experiences like the 
epidemic kindle these higher ideals and 
give a confidence many of us had not 
shown. 


The Victory After Defeat 


The gatherings at Chicago offered un- 
usual opportunities for discussion. In the 
first place, the post-graduate work at the 
college, the special classes, the eye, ear, 
nose and throat section, the delegates’ 
conferences on the constitution and by- 
laws and open parliament on the after- 
noon preceding the general meeting 
brought a goodly crowd together early 
and made the best opportunities for dis- 
cussion. 

There was one note running through 
all, the Victory of Osteopathy. Each of 
us had known of his own success and of 
that of a few others, but when groups got 
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together it was found how much more 
universally than ever before the public 
had accepted osteopathy as their depend- 
ance in a grave emergency. Not a few of 
the boys from the army who had returned 
home were there and what they could tell 
of the handling of sickness by the sup- | 
posed best methods was a source of en- 
couragement. Osteopathy, in far beyond 
100,000 cases of epidemic pneumonia and 
influenza taken as they came, had lost 
about four-fiths of one per cent and had 
saved at least 25,000, or one-quarter of 
those treated, who would have died under | 
drug care. Losses reported by medical | 
men to health authorities showed total 
deaths from the epidemic of 500,000. 
Then there must have been 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 cases treated. Under osteo- 
pathic treatment there would have been a 
total death list of 20,000 to 25,000 instead 
of a half million or 475,000 lives saved! 
When you get that view of it, is there 
any reason that this should not have been 
a real victory meeting? The celebration 
of a victory to which we really contrib- 
uted! 


The Constitution Conference 


This was a well attended meeting rep- 
resentative of the profession and size of 
the delegation as well as the persistency 
with which they stuck to the task aug- 
ured well for the meetings to follow. 
Printed copies of the form reported by 
the committee which had worked on it 
for a year had been provided so that in- 
telligible discussion was easily followed. 
The meeting lasted two full days with 
one night session. Chairman Upton and 
Attorney Patterson ably presided and C. 
M. Bancroft made an excellent secretary. 

The report of the conference, which 
had no powers except to get an expres- 
sion of opinion, went to the Board of 
Trustees for its further amendment and 
approval and then was printed and dis- 
tributed to the members several hours in 
advance of its being considered. 


New Constitution and By-Laws 


Perhaps it will be logical to follow the 
by-laws to their final conclusion, although 
this was several days after the conference 
finished its work. There are two main 
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| changes in the instrument, one the creat- 
ing of a delegate business body, to be 
known as the House of Delegates, and the 
other is the provision for State Societies 
to become Division Societies of the A. O. 
A. with similar organizations, depart- 
ments or bureaus, so that co-operative 
work may be possible. 


The real contention, both in the con- 
ference and at the adoption of the form 
by the convention, was on the surrender 
of all business and election to the House 
of Delegates—disfranchisement of the 
members, some were pleased to call it. 
As it appears to the writer, who for more 
than fifteen years has been fairly familiar 
with our work, the prime function of this 
House of Delegates is not as the business 
body for the A. O. A.; it is not to vote, 
nor elect officers; this can all be done as 
heretofore fairly well; the complaint is 
not against any of these functions. The 
prime object this body will serve is a 
meeting place of people who are doing 
things in the States; the laying of plans, 
of which the national will do its share and 
the States their share. The great ac- 
complishment will be to have from one 
to a half dozen representatives of each 
State, consider the welfare of osteopathy 
from every angle, and after getting this 
broad view from considering every de- 
partment and bureau report, return to the 
States to create enthusiasm for the work 
and do the work. We believe if this func- 
tion of the House could have been con- 
sidered instead of its being a place for 
putting something over by votes, much 
time and temper would have been saved. 
As it was, the consideration furnished a 
rare opportunity for forensic oratory and 
a pyrotechnic display of a knowledge of 
parliamentary law. Like John Barley- 
Corn (whose demise occurred at the same 
time) the orators and parliamentarians 
gave up the ghost only when they had to. 


There was so much oratory on tap, and 
opinions on parliamentary law so con- 
flicting that it soon became evident that 
both election and annual dinner must go 
over indefinitely if the right of the floor 
was extended to all as often as they 
wanted it; so it was very wisely decided 
to adjourn the discussion of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws to the following morn- 
ing. By that time feeling had subsided 
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and a very reasonable proposition, from 
those who opposed the House Delegates 
feature, to provide for an appeal to the 
General Meeting of 25 per cent of the 
delegates on any question of policy on 
election was inserted and thus amended 
the instrument was then adopted with 
two or three no’s from the extremes of 
either side. The great body of those 
present were willing to accept the work 
of the committee which had prepared it, 
the conference which had debated it, and 
of the Board which had approved it, but 
the lovers of the,forum were not to see it 
swept away without enjoying it to the 
full for one last time. 


As far as the writer is concerned, if co- 
operation could be secured without the 
House of Delegates as a common meet- 
ing place for education and determination 
of plans and policies by those who will 
have the opportunity to carry out the 
plans in the State organizations, he would 
have been perfectly willing that there be 
no House of Delegates. For that reason 
he questions the good judgment of giving 
delegates different voting powers on elec- 
tions and policies, as it emphasizes it as 
a voting machine, whereas these dele- 
gates really need their multiple votes 
when they return to the States to put in- 


to operation what has been agreed to. ° 


Hence, the States should send to the first 
House of Delegates not netessarily their 
shining lights, those who are most fa- 
miliar with the National organization, and 
could contribute to it, but the active 
members who are alive to the State work 
and the State’s needs. If this is to be 
done for the benefit of the States, then 
let the States get the greatest possible 
benefit from it and that which will come 
about from their most activé men and 
women. being representatives in the 
House. Let this be borne in mind by the 
States which soon designate their dele- 
gates for the 1920 annual meeting. 


Division of Work 


Another great stride toward efficiency 
is made in dividing the work hitherto 
done by one person. With a new presi- 
dent each year and with a secretary 
bound down by a mass of details and by 
exacting duties as secretary, editor and 
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business manager, there has been little 
opportunity for constructive, thoughtful 
work to be done; but until business 
outlook justified it and until the by-laws 
should enlarge the field of the secretary’s 


work it seemed unwise to attempt an-_ 


other division which was done five years 
ago with unsatisfactory results. Because 
of the undesirability of dividing the busi- 
ness affairs the treasurer has been more 
or less an inactive officer. 


Now, the Board, acting under the by- 
laws, has assigned to the secretary in ad- 
dition to the strictly secretarial duties, 
those larger and delicate duties of keep- 
ing co-ordinated all the efforts and poli- 
cies of the profession, working with the 
State organizations in establishing the 
relations between the States and National 
body. The editorship of the Journal will 
likewise be divorced and given to one or 
more men as soon as the Executive Com- 
mittee decides several questions involved. 
This will leave the treasurer an active 
officer in charge of all of the business and 
financial affairs of the Association, in- 
cluding the collection of dues and the 
publication and sale of the Journal and 
Magazine and other educative literature. 
Under the recommendation of the Depart- 
ments of Publication and of Finance and 
Development this feature of the work will 
be built up and pushed. Practically all 
that concerns the individual member will 
be with the general offices at Orange, 
N. J.,as heretofore. The treasurer, how- 
ever, is entirely an administrative officer 
with no functions concerned with policy. 
So much for the constitution and by-laws, 
and no doubt the reader has already said 
to himself, it is quite enough. 


The Conference 


In spite of a very unpromising kick-off 
when the irrelevancy of some speakers 
reminded one of the man who after a few 
years in California, visited his former 
home, and attending a funeral, and in the 
absence of the minister, announced that 
he would take advantage of the occasion 
to tell his former neighbors about Los 
Angeles. And so after some orators had 
“taken advantage of the occasion” to dis- 
pense much that was not to the point, 
some real ideas were later advanced. 
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Among them was this statement of os- 
teopathy and drug medicine by C. B. 
Atzen, which was unanimously approved 
and recommended to the Board for adop- 
tion: 


“Osteopathy is the name of that sys- 
tem of the healing art which places the 
chief emphasis on the structural integ- 
rity of the body mechanism, as being 
the most important single factor to 
maintain the well-being of the organ- 
ism in health or disease.” 


“The drug schools comprise that sys- 
tem of the healing art which places the 
chief emphasis on the chemical intake 
to the body as being the most import- 
ant single factor to maintain the well- 
being of the organism in health or dis- 
ease.” 4 


Then Dr. Hildreth made the motion 
that a four year high school course as a 
preliminary and a four year course in an 
osteopathic college be the standard for an 
osteopathic education, and it was unani- 
mously adopted! If the 1500 people at that 
meeting had done nothing else but agree 
on that statement of osteopathy and ex- 
press itself unanimously on what we 
stand for as an educated profession, the 
meeting would have justified itself. Not 
that there is anything new in either, but 
that they were agreed to so readily is 
most encouraging. These conferences 
have a way of starting off to make the 
president regret that he called it, and then 
in the closing hours getting down to busi- 
ness so that every one leaves saying it 
was good to have been there. 


Election 


The nominating body likewise was 
well attended, forty-one votes being re- 
corded. S. A. Ellis, of Massachusetts, 
was chosen chairman, and C. M. Bancroft, 
of New York, was made Secretary. Three 
names were presented for President: 
Asa Willard, Montana; H. W. Conklin, 
Michigan, and W. E. Waldo, Washington. 
Dr. Willard received twenty-one votes on 
the first ballot, which was the number 
necessary to choice, and he was declared 
the nominee. J. W. Elliott, oz Georgia, 
was nominated First Vice-President, and 
Janet M. Kerr, Ontario, Second Vice~ 
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President, without division, and when it 
came to Secretary there was a lively cou- 
test again. W. A. Gravett, Ohio; W. E. 
Elfrink and E. J. Drinkall, both of Chi- 
cago, were placed in nomination. After 
two or three ballots Gravett received 
about thirty votes and was declared the 
nominee. H. L. Chiles, Orange, N. I., 
was nominated for treasurer without di- 
vision; and after another spirited ballot, 
F. H. Smith, Indiana; H. F. Morse, Wash- 
ington; W. F. Link, Tennessee; Jennie A. 
Ryel, New Jersey, and Geo. W. Goode, 
Massachusetts, were presented as. the 
nominees for Trustees. 


At the election the next day the result 
of the voting was queer. H. W. Conklin 
was nominated for president from the floor 
after the report of the nominating body was 
presented, and in the vote which followed 
received an overwhelming majority. There 
was no candidate named against that of the 
nominating body for any office until the 
trustees were reached, then, although a half 
dozen excellent members were named. 
those presented by the nominating body 
all received a clear majority on the first 
ballot, and the biggest ever polled at an 
A. O. A. election—over 600. 


Dr. Willard in the past ten years has 
done more hard work, in season and out, 
than almost any member of the profes- 
sion. He is well known, and to be well 
known is to be favorably known and ap- 
preciated personally. It cannot he said 
that one of the two nominees is more lib- 
eral or broad as to his belief in, or insistence 
upon, osteopathy. Dr. Conklin is the sec- 
retary and executive of an osteopathic 
board and believes in it, and that has been 
Dr. Willard’s fight all these years. Per- 
haps Dr. Willard has over stressed the 
legislative phase of osteopathy as the 
means of working out its salvation rather 
than other phases which appear to others 
to be more essential. The vote could 
be a protest against him in no other sense. 
To the writer it appeared to be more a 
protest against the judgment of his zealous 
friends who may have pressed his candidacy 
so urgently as to cause a reaction against 
him. These observations are made because 
the faithfulness and sacrifice of Dr. Willard 
do not deserve an adverse vote, and they are 
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made for the additional reason that, so 
far as we can recall, the nominee of the 
nominating body, although contested 
many times, has never been rejected by 
the voting assembly before, and it may be 
well for those interested to seek to find 
the causes. 


The New Officers 


Dr. H. W. Conklin has practiced in 
Battle Creek for a dozen years or more. 
He has done some real research work in 
epilepsy and intestinal disorders which 
have attracted the attention of the big 
medical research foundations. He has 
made a place for himself in the civic life 
of his community as few physicians of 
any school of practice have done and his 
work along this line is commended to the 
profession as a model for our endeavor. 
Dr. J. W. Elliott of Cordele, Georgia, and 
Dr. Janet M. Kerr of Toronto, Ontario, 
are well known representatives of the 
profession and have been regular attend- 
ants at our annual meetings. 


Dr. W. A. Gravett, of Dayton, Ohio, 
has been in practice in that State for al- 
most twenty years. Three years ago 
after having been brought to national 
attention by his work as president of his 
State Association he was elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the A. O. A. A 
year later he was made chairman of the 
Department of Public Affairs which is 
composed of the bureaus dealing direct 
with the State Association work. As the 
efficient chairman of this department for 
two years, he has won the respect and 
recognition of all who are familiar with 
his work. Hence, when the new by-laws 
are adopted and this work enlarged and 
made one of the big tasks of the secre- 
tary’s office, Dr. Gravett was the logical 
man for the place, with no disparagement 
to the high class men who were pressed 
by their friends for the position. 


There is no assistant secretary under 
the new by-laws and of the treasurer 
nothing need be said. Of the new trus- 
tees, Dr. Jennie A. Ryel, of New Jersey, 
comes to the Board to represent a district 
formerly represented by George W. 
Riley of New York City and H. L. Chiles, 
of New Jersey. She was assistant secre- 
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tary the past year and has really made a 
place in the profession for public educa- 
tion work. As a trustee she will be a 
little closer to the centre of things and 
will press the public education bureau as 
heretofore. Dr. H. F. Morse, of Wash- 
ington, comes as a successful State secre- 
tary of several years experience and this 
is in the nature of a promotion. He 
succeeds to the place on the board held 
by Dr. W. E. Waldo of that State for six 
years. Dr. W. F. Link of Knoxville in 
the early days of the Association was 
one of its most active and prominent 
members. He was interested in estab- 
lishing the JourNnaL and as chairman of 
the publication committee for several 
years was in a sense its managing direc- 
tor. Likewise, when the Osteopathic 
Magazine was founded he was one of its 
editors and guiding spirits for several 
years. Dr. F. H. Smith of Indianapolis 
is one of the profession’s strong, depend- 
able men. He was one of the pioneers in 
Indiana and is a well qualified representa- 
tive of the profession. Dr. George W. 
Goode of Boston was elected to the Board 
at Kansas City, has served on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the board and as chair- 
man of the department of publication 
and his term as trustee having expired, 
he was re-nominated and re-elected for 
another term. 


Courtesies to Soldiers, Sailors and New 
Graduates 


The Board of Trustees voted to inter- 
pret very liberally the resolution passed 
at Columbus to care for the dues of the 
members who were called to the Service 
and the board instructed the treasurer 
to remit the dues both for the past years 
and for the year ending June, 1920, of all 
members in the Service, and to accept 
applications for the year ending June, 
1920, without fee, from eligible applicants 
who have been in the Service. Members 
will do well to call this to the attention of 
their friends who have been in the Serv- 
ice and notify the business office so that 
this offer may be made to good men who 
were not members when they entered 
the Service. The Directory which has 
been delayed to give the returned men 
an opportunity to be listed will be issued 
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November ist. Members should all take 
notice. 


It was also voted to make the fee to 
recent graduates one dollar for the 
first year after graduation. This rate 
would now apply to those who graduated 
in January, 1919, who would pay fifty 
cents for the half year from date to the 
end of year from their graduation and 
then $5.00 for the half year January, 
1920 to June, 1920, total $5.50 with the 
application. Whereas the graduate of 
June, 1919, pays one dollar for member- 
ship to June, 1920. 


Another feature which every member 
should keep in mind is the pledge in the 
resolutions of our interest in the osteo- 
pathic physician who returns from the 
trenches. The complaint has been made 
altogether too often already by men re- 
turning from the Service that they have 
been met time after time by the osteo- 
pathic physician on whom they called 
who remained standing and perhaps met 
the returned soldier-physician at the re- 
ception room door and the soldier got no 
further and no consideration beyond a 
perfunctory well-wish. 


These returned soldiers are asking no 
charity, they are not asking a meal or to 
be taken to our home over night. Their 
presence gives us'the privilege of offering 
it. But if discontent ‘s not to grow men 
who have suffered hardships and offered 
their lives while the population at home 
made more money than ever before, must 
receive kindly and appreciate treatment 
whenever the opportunity offers. We are 
not likely to show the man who donned 
the khaki more appreciation than is due 
him. 


Chicago, Next Year 


The attendance was so gratifying and 
the general sentiment seemed to run so 
strongly in favor of Chicago, that the 
board after discussing it with the repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago profession, de- 
cided to make a business proposition of 
the next meeting and offer to stand for 
the necessary expense and pay it out of 
the exhibit fund if city profession was 
willing to do the work involved. It was 
manifestly unfair to expect the local pro- 
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fession to tax themselves two years in 
succession $50 each for the success of the 
meeting. 

A resolution was received by the Board 
from the osteopathic members of the Ro- 
tary Club, asking that an attendance fee 
of five dollars be charged to defray the 
expenses of the meeting, as is charged by 
most organizations for the purpose of 
providing the expense of the meeting. 
The Board decided best, for the present at 
least, to take the amount necessary out 
of the exhibit fund and charge only non- 
members for attendance as in the past. 


The Sherman Hotel is not ideal for a 
big convention in mid-summer, as the 
only large hall is entirely inside the build- 
ing, with no windows. This makes it 
quiet, but very difficult to ventilate, and 
after long sessions the air became very 
bad. Fortunately, the first few days of 
the session were cool and only the last 
day or two was the temperature of this 
room oppressive. There is excellent 
space for sections and clinics, also fair 
provision for commercial exhibits. 

Again we have found pleasant weather 
and an attendance beyond expectations in 
the early meeting, so the Board decided 
on the week before July 4th for the 1920 
meeting. There are some who write that 
the earlier date does not permit them to 
attend, but apparently there are more 
whom it does suit, and at least those who 
prefer August as the date have had their 
inning for several years until the last 
two. 

The hotel management made up by its 
courtesy and consideration as far as it 
was possible to do so for the poor judg- 
ment of the constructing architect of the 
hotel and it was a real pleasure to hear 
few complaints from guests except that 
the hotel was so full they could not se- 
cure rooms. 

The annual dinner was attended by al- 
most twice the usual number at such 
functions. Attorney Patterson made a 
most acceptable toastmaster, but the din- 
ner had been long and on account of many 
tables the service slow, and the speakers, 
althc ugh good, had prepared longer ad- 
dresses than the lateness of the hour and 
the staleness of the air justified. It is 
all right as an innovation to bring in lay- 
men with thoughtful addresses, as jurists, 
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returned heroes and war correspondents, 
but after a week of intense work a pro- 
gram that relaxes tense nerves perhaps 
serves the purpose better. 

A feature not to be overlooked was 
the launching of the Osteopathic Service 
League, which Dr. F. A. Cave was in- 
structed at the last meeting to work up. 
The Committee of the Board which col- 
laborated with Dr. Cave spoke of it as 
the “biggest and best proposition that 
had been offered to the profession.” This 
seemed to be the sentiment of the mem- 
bers generally, for when Herbert Bernard 
presented it to the meeting about $10,000 
was -pledged to support a certain work 
the League is undertaking. No appeal in 
the writer’s acquaintance with the prdfes- 
sion has had such a response. Dr. Cave is 
pressing the organziation with great en- 
ergy and members should respond when 
he appeals to them to help interest their 
lay friends in local chapters. 

Yet another feature was the Public 
Meeting held in a near-by theatre on 
Monday night by the Women’s Bureau of 
Public Health. The theatre was filled 
and a most attractive program was pre- 
sented. Excellent music and instructive 
lectures by a local club woman and by 
Judge Baggott of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court of Dayton, Ohio, and appro- 
priate remarks by Dr. Peirce, Chairman, 
and Dr. Scott, Secretary of the Bureau, 
and several reels of films of Osteopathic 
Babies. The instructive as well as the 
entertainment feature of the program 
was good and the plan is commended to 
State societies for their meetings. 

One of the features which received un- 


usual attention was a dissected spine, done . 


and demonstrated by Dr. Virgil Halliday of 
the A. S. O. By a special treatment of the 
ligaments they remain pliable so that full 
and free movement of the spine for study 
of articulations is preserved. It was, per- 
haps, the most talked-about feature of the 
program. 
The Meeting 


Wherein was Chicago the meeting? In 
many particulars. We will mention the 
physical first. 

The attendance was over fifteen hun- 
dred, not all members to be sure, but the 
registration of members was greater than 
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ever before. Perhaps the Kirksville meet- 
ing, 1908, had a larger attendance from 
the profession, but not from the member- 
ship. This gathering also indicates the 
prosperity of the profession. They paid 
ten dollars dues twice as freely as they 
had formerly paid $5. 


The exhibits also were more numerous, 
more interesting and produced a much 
better income than ever before. Their 
representative character was a satisfac- 
tion. None but a well organized, recog- 
nized and approved profession can se- 
cure the line of exhibits represented at 
this meeting. 


But a profession’s meetings must be 
valued by what they accomplish for the 
profession and not on the basis of what 
they produce in revenue. This meeting 
accomplished a working constitution and 
by-laws which recognizes that a member 
is not doing his duty in being a member 
of his National organization or his State 
organization, but is a recognition of the 
fact that an osteopathic physician must 
work for the establishing of osteopathy 
and that a part of his effort will be effec- 
tive in the A. O. A. a part in the State and 
a great part still in his district or local 
society. The aim of the new organic law 
is to get every member to work, through 
his local society, when one is practical, 
and through his State body and through 
the A. O. A., and that in each of these he 
will do the work which that organization 
can best do. 


Developing earlier and faster than the 
State organization, the National has all 
along done much of the work which 
should be done by the State and local so- 
cieties. With a uniform membership, 
with bureaus and committees for doing 
the same line of work running right down 
from National to the State and thence to 
the local society, there are possibilities 
of tremendous accomplishments. But this 
work will not do itself. Men and women 
are the only means of accomplishing it. 
Men and women in the abstract, so to 
speak, will accomplish little. There must 
be a few in sympathy with that particular 
work who will be responsible for passing 
it on to the members by whom it must 
be done. This requires system and co- 
operation. It requires on the part of the 
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A. O. A. an officer with time and ability 
to work it out. 

Hence, naturally, follows a division of 
the A. O. A. work. This should prove a 
great accomplishment, as it gives the sec- 
retary the time to co-operate with each 
department and bureau and follow the 
work of each right down the line. The 
division should also give us an infinitely 
better Journal. As much of the brain and 
time as may be required of one or two 
men can now be devoted to making the ~ 
Journal a real representative organ of 
the profession. Whereas, the best that 
could be done, under the old order of 
things, was two or three days per month 
devoted to the Journal. Besides, with 
the responsibilities of the secretary’s 
work and of the Journal off his shoulders, 
the manager of the business office will 
have the opportunity to press the business 
end of our work and produce the revenues 
which will be required all along the line. 
And all of this enlargement of effort is 
made possible because of the raise in dues 
a year ago. The membership can confi- 
dently expect that the increased amount” 
they pay in dues will return to them many 
hundred per cent in the establishing of 
osteopathy. 

It was a great meeting in that it drew 
us together both in theory and practice to 
a remarkable degree. We more nearly 
get a vision of our problems from the 
same angle than we have done before. 
Difference in viewpoint, rather than dif- 
ference in fundamental facts, has all 
along been our trouble. The co-ordina- 
tion of educational and legislative prob- 
lems and activities are going to be of far- 
reaching effect. We are committed now 
with no misgivings, apparently, to a 
course of education prescribing gradua- 
tion from a high school as a condition to 
matriculation in an osteopathic college, 
then four years of good, solid work in an 
osteopathic college. This much we de- 
mand. To be required to do more than 
this he will resist. 

The demand of the right to practice as 
taught in our colleges on this prepara- 
tion is not unreasonable. In fact, to sub- 
mit to less is to suffer a discrimination. 
With the success of handling the recent 
epidemic fresh in our minds we seem to 
be ready to make the fight all along the 
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line on the proposition to increase our 
privileges under the law. We require this 
because it is right; to accept less places 
us in a bad light before the public; it is 
merely a partial recognition by the State, 
and it makes the task of our schools in 
keeping up their student body difficult and 
our future precarious. 

While the adoption of these standards 
was not new with this meeting, sentiment 
came up to this point at this meeting as 
it had not done before and there is un- 
questionably a better working basis be- 
tween our educative and legislative 
branches than has existed before. We 
will not say that what may be called un- 
limited practice is desired, but unwar- 
ranted and unjust restrictions in laws 
must be removed. Self respect demands 
that. A profession with the record this 
profession has is supine indeed if it does 
not work to remove the stigma of being 
a mere specialty in medicine, when we 
must admit to patients that measures nec- 
essary to their well being in the course 
of treatment cannot be taken by us, be- 
cause we are only half physicians before 
the law. This awakening is well worth 
one meeting if it accomplishes nothing 
more. 

' It was a great meeting in its program, 
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that of the main sessions and of the sec- 
tions. These latter indicate very clearly 
the rounding out of the practice of a large 
part of the profession. It is all right to 
specialize but it should be done only after 
the experience gained from years of gen- 
eral practice. We are learning how to 
prepare programs and work in the sec- 
tions in a properly balanced manner. It 
was a great meeting in the perfection of 
the plans. There are more capable mem- 
bers in Chicago than in any city we have 
visited, and most of those in responsible 
positions gave up their office work .en- 
tirely and devoted their time to the suc- 
cess of the meeting. When our people 
feel this responsibility no wonder -plans 
work. The profession is under lasting 
obligations to the committee heads and 
members for their efficient work. 

It was a great meeting in that there 
was time for acquaintance and social in- 
tercourse between members. The pro- 
gram was not over-full. These hours 
spent in talking with some real subjects 
to talk about did more than anything else 
and more than any other meeting has 
done, to increase ‘the faith, confirm the 
experience, arouse the determination and 
cement the efforts of the profession. Any 
meeting is a big meeting which does that! 


Report of the Board of Trustees 


To the Members of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association 


Your Board of Trustees presents here- 
with the reports of the heads of the sev- 
eral departments included with which are 
the reports of the bureaus and sub-di- 
visions of the work. In this report the 
Board undertakes to make a brief digest 
of these reports for your convenience, but 
it urges upon every member the careful 
study of these reports. They represent 
the hard work of several members and 
they give a fund of information relative 
to our most vital interests. This report 
will discuss briefly each report separately. 


Department of Education 


The Department of Education directs 
attention to the fact that the college situ- 
ation in Kansas City which has been fes- 
tering so long and was the cause of so 
much contention, has been investigated. 
The Committee which made this investi- 
gation was composed of the Chairman of 
the Department of Education, a repre- 
sentative from the Associated Colleges, 
and our attorney, Mr. Patterson. Your 
Board believes that the investigation was 
fair and impartia} in every detail, and that 
the recommendations are consistent with 
the best interests of osteopathy. The 
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committee has recommended that the 
Kansas City College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery be granted recognition when it 
complies with the A. O. A. requirements, 
and that recognition be withdrawn from 
the Central College of Osteopathy. 

The Department of Education is of the 
opinion that the most vital problem that 
confronts our profession today is the 
maintenance of our colleges, that our sci- 
ence may be perpetuated. It believes also 
that the removal of restrictions affecting 
the practice of osteopathy in most States 
is a pertinent factor in the existence of 
our colleges. It believes that it is diffi- 
cult to secure students when educational 
requirements for matriculation in an os- 
teopathic college are practically the same 
as in a Class A medical college, and after 
completion of a course equally as exact- 
ing we can offer the graduate only a 
limited license to practice, in all but a 
few States. 

Your Board recommends that the cam- 
paign to interest students be continued as 
an emergency measure. 


Department of Public Affairs 


The Department reports an increase in 
interest and a better co-operation between 
the bureaus and the State organizations. 
There have been many obstacles to over- 
come in the carrying out of the plans of 


this Department during the year. Much 
that has been accomplished has been 
within the last few months. 


Bureau of State Legislation 


The Bureau of State Legislation re- 
ports that legislation of vital interest to 
us has been up in thirty-nine States and 
three provinces. Ohio, Nebraska and 
Washington have obtained laws that are 
much more equitable. An Independent 
Board bill was passed in Maine. The bu- 
reau recommends that we make every 
possible effort to establish independent 
boards. The Bureau calls attention to the 
fact that as a rule we go into State legis- 
lation unprepared which is very often the 
cause of our failure to get what we want; 
also that the various States often neglect 
to call upon the Bureau of Legislation for 
advice and educational literature that 
might be of value in passing their bills. 
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The Bureau of Legislation is of the opin- 
ion that a four-year course and four years 
high school preliminary is a fair limit 
aside from the special hospital require- 
ments for major surgery. 


National Legislative Bureau 


The plans adopted at Columbus to se- 
cure recognition at Washington were 
continued after the Boston convention. 
Dr. George W. Riley succeeded Dr. Fry- 
ette as chairman and the personnel of the 
Bureau was changed. Additional finances 
were also provided. After making a sur- 
vey of the situation the Bureau felt that 
a more intensive and extensive campaign 
should be made among our profession as 
well as on Congress. They immediately 
set to work to perfect a State, a con- 
gressional district, and a county organi- 
zation throughout the entire country. 
Through this means it was felt that the 
responsibility for the success of the cam- 
paign would be borne by a large number 
of the profession and at the same time 
the greatest amount of political influence 
would be brought to bear locally on in- 
dividual congressmen. 

With this organization as a partial 
basis an extensive letter campaign was 
conducted. This resulted in thousands of 
letters going to Congress from their con- 
stituents back home. The extent of this 
campaign is best shown by stating that 
there were over a million pieces of litera- 
ture sent out by association headquarters. 
Although the time of this campaign came 
at the height of the “Flu” epidemic caus- 
ing postponement on two occasions, nev- 
ertheless, a fairly successful campaign re- 
sulted. 

While no tangible results were obtained 
insofar as passing the bill was concerned 
your Board feels that it was the greatest 
educational campaign the profession ever 
conducted. Letters are still coming in 
telling of the great benefit that that cam- 
paign producd and is still producing. It had 
a three-fold educational value. First. It edu- 
cated the members of the profession in do- 
ing work for the profession. Second. It 
educated the members of Congress on the 
subject of osteopathy. Third. It educated 
the public, it renewed the enthusiasm of 
many old patients and made countless num- 
bers of new friends and patients. While 
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the epidemic interfered greatly with the 
campaign your Board is convinced that it 
was instrumental in causing a large num- 
ber of people to seek the aid of osteopathy. 
The success in the treatment of influenza 
and pneumonia enabled us to secure valu- 
able data in substantiation of our claims for 
osteopathy in the treatment of acute dis- 
eases. 

With the adjournment of Congress last 
March all bills before it died. Since the 
reconvening of Congress in this extra ses- 
sion our bill has been introduced again in 
the Senate by Senator Dillingham. It is 
known as Senate Bill 150. It is the judg- 
ment of your Board that we should con- 
tinue the fight for recognition for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First. Our cause is right 
and just. Second. We should not be de- 
nied the rights provided for in our bill 
merely because the opposition is based on 
professional bigotry and intolerance. Third. 
We should take advantage of the work al- 
ready done by having our known friends 
in Congress help us. 

Your Board desires to take this Oppor- 


tunity of calling the attention of the entire 
profession to the necessity for us as indi- 
viduals to respond to the requests of your 
officials and official organizations for co- 
operation in matters of mutual importance 
—as is our obligation and plain duty. 


Women’s Bureau of Public Health 


The organization plans of the Bureau re- 
ceived favorable response from State asso- 
ciations through the presidents to whom 
special requests were forwarded, together 
with a copy of the outline of work sent each 
chairman. ‘The increasing recognition of 
public health topics on State programs is 
encouraging. Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and Wisconsin listed 
special health topics on their programs. In 
some instances a representative of public 
welfare work occupied a part of the time, 
a feature to be recommended since we wish 
to build a closer relationship between the 
profession and the public. 

Especially successful Baby Conferences 
were conducted in connection with the Col- 
orado and Iowa Conventions. Included in 
our war time program was the systematic 
presentation before all women’s clubs of a 
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resolution in favor of H. R. 5407. Included 
in the list of endorsements were the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teacher Association, the California Feder- 
ation of Womens’ Clubs, the Legislative 
Committee of the Washington Federation 
of Women’s clubs and also of the Kine 
County Washington Federated Club; the 
New York Federation of Women’s clubs 
and two of its district federations; the 


Ohio Congress of Mothers and Parents ° 


Teachers Association—the personal en- 
dorsement of the President of the Ohio 
Federation of Women’s clubs, and the 
Bloomington, Illinois, Association of Com- 
merce; thus placing many prominent wo- 
men’s clubs with favorable action and in 
sympathy with our cause for justice. 


The Bureau has advocated the use of our 
score card or record blanks for all children 
under our professional care. This plan has 
been carried out in some States. A copy of 
the record blank showing the conditions 
found and the advice given is given to each 
parent which is universally appreciated by 
them. It also furnishes the means of edu- 
cating them to the importance of the com- 
plete physical examination—osteopathically 
—and serves as a guide in directing their 
responsibility toward the health of their 
children. The first edition of our record 
blank is exhausted and the second edition, 
more complete and better arranged, is just 
received from the printer. It is hoped that 
every osteopathic physician will become fa- 
miliar with these records and keep a supply 
in his office. 


For the past year under the direct guid- 


ance of the secretary of this Bureau there 


has been a systematic working out of a plan 
for the production of an Osteopathic Child 
Welfare film, or a motion picture. The 
purpose of those promoting the idea is pri- 
marily educational—always the most im- 
portant part of constructive health work. 
To prove to the world that children can be 
and are being reared without drugs may be 
an inspiration to many of our own profes- 
sion who may never have fully realized the 
possibilities of osteopathy in child welfare. 


The Bureau has continued its depart- 
ment in the Osteopathic Magazine under 
the editorship of Dr. Ethel Louise Burner, 
who has given much time and thought to- 
ward increasing its educational value. She 
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needs the support of the entire profession 
in securing appropriate articles on present 
day standards—osteopathically, for the wel- 
fare of women and children—our chief 
field of endeavor. 


Bureau of Public Education 


In the work of the year just closing this 
Bureau aimed to carry out the same plans 
which were initiated during the latter part 
of last year. To some extent the scope of 
activity was enlarged. The booth at the 
Boston meeting presented an opportunity 
for a better acquaintance with both the pro- 
fession and its problems, the amount of lit- 
erature available for the individual prac- 
ticians use was a revelation to many of 
them. The advisability of selecting their 
propagandic matter thoughtfully was im- 
pressed upon them. Based upon the find- 
ings at the booths, plans were inaugurated. 
Companion folios were made, one contain- 
ing available lectures, the other samples of 
literature put out by the A. O. A. These 
were sent to state presidents on request for 
exhibition at State meetings. Efforts to 
place our literature in public libraries and 


physiological charts in reference libraries at 


Washington are being continued. It is to 
be hoped that this Bureau will soon be en- 
abled to supply and present the National 
3ureau of Education with what should be 
a real contribution, rightly representative 
of osteopathy. Early in the year this Bu- 
reau took over that part of the work of the 
forward movement directly connected with 
the vocational guidance activities. A num- 
ber of colleges and schools have been sup- 
plied with vocational literature. The lec- 
ture bureau under Dr. McCaughan has been 
successful. 


The work of Dr. George Still in placing 
an osteopathic exhibit in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington, while it is in no sense 
a bureau activity, is so important and so 
truly educational that your board expresses 
its appreciation of it. . 


Bureau of Statistics 


The work done by this Bureau has been 
constructive in its character. Much in the 
way of newspaper clippings, statistics, has 
been compiled. These cover the field of os- 
teopathy, pseudo osteopathy, public health 
and medicine. 
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Department of Publication 


Despite war conditions the JourNnaL of 
the A. O. A. has made progress the past 
year. The income derived from adver- 
tising in the JournaL has almost provided 
for its entire maintenance. Should this 
income be augmented this year by an 
amount equal to 50 cents per member it 
will be entirely self-supporting including 
editor’s salary, the entire expense of pub- 
lication and mailing. Your committee rec- 
ommends that the most capable available 
talent in the profession be secured as 
editor. 


The publication of the Osteopathic Mag- 
azine and the various books and pamphlets 
has been looked upon as a professional obli- 
gation and not a commercial venture. Prices 
have been just above actual cost of produc- 
tion and distribution. The main stress has 
been put upon the education of our lay 
friends. The circulation has averaged about 
14,000 a month with a special influenza 
edition in January of about 30,000. The 
profits as shown by the aquditor’s report 
are $1,350. 

The Woodall book continues to be popu- 
lar with the profession. Two large edi- 
tions have been issued the past year. Your 
committee commends the action of several 
State organizations which have voted to 
present a copy of this book to every public 
library in the State. The Board of Trus- 
tees has voted to place a copy in the library 
of every college and university in this coun- 
try and Canada and has paid for the same 
out of the A. O. A. treasury. 

The association has issued about six 
booklets which sell for $4 to $6 per 100. 
In addition to these there are about the 
same number of smaller booklets suitable 
for mailing in the ordinary business en- 
velopes which sell for about $1 per 100. A 
book specially designed to aid in student 
campaigns recently has been issued selling 
at $3 per 100. 


Department of Finances and 
Development 


The membership dues of the Association 
for the fiscal year just ending have yielded 
approximately $25,000, one half of which 
has created a fund for the maintenance of 
the Department ‘of Public Affairs, which 
fund has not been encroached upon in 
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meeting the running expenses of the as- 
sociation. 

From the JourNAL advertising about $6,- 
000 has been realized. From the Osteo- 
pathic Magazine about $6,500; from the 
Annual Meeting Exhibits about $4,000, and 
from the sales of smaller literature about 
$3,000. 

The expenses of the several departments 
and bureaus have been kept within the es- 
timates except the Bureau of National Leg- 
islation. The campaign in behalf of the 
bill at Washington and the effort to secure 
the results obtained by the osteopathic pro- 
fession in handling the epidemic as was re- 
ported at this convention by the chairman 
of this bureau, caused a much greater in- 
crease in activity and a consequent ex- 
penditure of a much larger sum of money 
than anticipated, but your Board feels that 
it is the biggest single effort ever under- 
taken by the profession and the money and 
labor expended have been justified by the 
results secured. 

By way of comparison it may be stated 
that at the end of the fiscal year, July 15, 
191%, that the books showed an operating 
deficit of $4,700. Since that time this defi- 
cit has been reduced to $175, representing 
a gain in two years of over $4,500. With 
letter postage back to two cents and print 
paper costing considerably less, a splendid 
financial showing is anticipated for the as- 
sociation the coming year. 

Your Board is pleased to report that the 
membership has apparently approved of 
and welcomed the increase in dues from $5 
to $10, and we further believe from the 
evidence of this meeting that with more 
thorough organization, and a re-arrange- 
ment of our work, your approval and con- 
fidence of the members will continue to be 
fully justified. 

Your Board congratulates the profession 
upon our good fortune in having prepared 
for them so splendid a program and it de- 
sires to thank Dr. H. W. Conklin, the pro- 
gram chairman, for his most excellent dis- 
crimination in the preparation of the pro- 
gram and his untiring efforts in the pre- 
sentation thereof. 


Osteopathic Service League 


At the Boston convention, after a gener- 
al conference, the Association approved of 
the plans presented by Dr. F. A. Cave for 
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organizing a Layman’s League. During 
the past year Dr. Cave has worked hard in 
developing this organization. His report 
to the Board attests the amount of labor, 
time, and unselfish effort he has personally 
given to the subject. Your Board believes 
that this movement offers great possibili- 
ties in this particular field for co-ordinating 
the laity and the osteopathic profession. 
We recommend the movement to the pro- 
fession and urge their support and hearty 
co-operation to the end that it may be im- 
mediately placed on a working basis. 

In conclusion your Board desires to com- 
mand the splendid spirit of service shown 
by all the departments, bureaus, and com- 
mittees, and earnestly asks of this body 
your undivided support for the coming 
year. 

(Signed) H. H. Fryverte, D. O., 

( President, ) 
For the Board 





REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN 
OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1919 


To the Board of Trustees: 

The Department of Education desires to 
call attention to the fact that the Kansas 
City college situation, which has been fes- 
tering so long, and caused so much conten- 
tion, has been investigated, and in so far as 
it-presents a purely osteopathic phase, we 
hope, is settled for all time. The Commit- 
tee making this investigation feels that it 
can candidly assert that the investigation 
was fair and impartial in every detail, and 
the recommendations made are consistent 
with the best interests of the osteopathic 
profession. The recommendation of the 
Committee, which is a joint one, composed 
of representatives of the Associated Col- 
leges and the Department of Education, re- 
ceived the endorsement of both bodies, and 
the Board of Trustees. A detailed report 
of this inspection is attached hereto. 

The Department of Education desires to 
congratulate Dr. H. W. Conklin, Chairman 
of the Program Committee, upon the wis- 
dom that he has displayed in the prepara- 
tion of the present program. With rare dis- 
crimination Dr. Conklin offers an interest- 
ing and entertaining program, capably 
presented, and so well balanced that no 
section is given a preponderance of par- 
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ticipants. We recommend that Dr. Conk- 
lin be retained for the ensuing year. 

The Department of Education wishes to 
call attention to the most excellent and 
painstaking work accomplished by Dr. C. 
W. Brigham as Chairman of the Profes- 
sional Education Committee. The Depart- 
ment urges most emphatically that the re- 
sults obtained in this phase of the work in 
the State of California be made nation- 
wide. We trust that the osteopathic pro- 
fession will gain the same recognition in 
every State, i. e., the granting of teachers’ 
certificates by the State Boards of Educa- 
tion, certifying that our graduates are com- 
petent to teach the subject of physiology in 
the State where they are licensed. This 
work is much needed and would have great 
influence in the education of the young men 
and women, especially in the smaller tc wns. 

The organization of an extension course 
along the line proposed by Dr. Brigham 
means much to the profession, and has the 
hearty support of the Department. 

The Department wishes to emphasize 
particularly the instituting of a short course 
for teachers, especially of Physiology, Sex 
Hygiene, and Physical Training, supple- 
mented by regular study in Biology, Pa- 
thology and Bacteriology, lectures and clin- 
ical work in ear, nose, and throat, some sur- 
gical work, lectures and clinical demonstra- 
tions on mental delinquents, etc. This is a 
departure that will enlighten the teachers, 
for which they will be grateful, and by 
which their pupils will greatly profit. 


The Department of Education is of the 
opinion that the most vital problem that 
confronts the osteopathic profession today 
is the perpetuation of the science. This can 
be effected in but one way—the mainte- 
nance of our colleges. The colleges are the 
life blood of our science; if these prosper, 
the perpetuation of osteopathy is secure; if 
these perish, the days of osteopathy are 
numbered. As individuals and as an or- 
ganization, we must awake to the realiza- 
tion of the supreme importance of the con- 
tinued growth of the colleges. 


The Department of Education believes | 


that the most important factor in the ex- 
istence of the colleges is the removal of re- 
strictions affecting the practice of osteopa- 
thy in the several States. 
of the Department, it is inconsistent to 
make an appeal for students when the edu- 


In the judgment. 
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cational requirement for matriculation in 
an osteopathic college is practically the same 
as in a Class A medical school, the hours of 
equal or of greater length, the course of 
study as exacting, when we can offer un- 
limited practice rights to graduate osteo- 
paths in but some half dozen States. 

As Dr. Bandel, after a comprehensive 
stury of the laws governing the practice of 
osteopathy in the several States, has so 
ably set forth in his excellent article, thirty- 
six States limited the osteopathic physician 
in the practice of surgery, notwithstanding 
the fact that surgery is taught in all of the 
osteopathic colleges. That such a condi- 
tion should exist is intolerable and is an in- 
surmountable obstacle as long as it exists, 
to obtaining new students. None questions 
the sincerity of and the magnificent work 
accomplished by the pioneer osteopaths. 
They labored in the face of a determined 
opposition and tremendous odds—but there 
is no gainsaying the fact that the laws now 
governing the practice of osteopathy in the 
majority of the States are woefully inade- 
quate. They served their purpose at the 
time of their enactment, but now our cause 
has outgrown their provisions. We have 
recognized our advancement in every phase 
except the legal one, which we have ig- 
nored and neglected until it now imposes 
a hardship on our colleges in competing 
for students with medical colleges, ankd 
works decidedly against the perpetuation 
and progress of osteopathic science. 

Twelve years ago the osteopaths of Tex- 
as made a fight for recognition along the 
line of an independent board and in which 
they were opposed by the medical profes- 
sion, but a compromise was effected, a com- 
posite board being the result. Your Chair- 
man of this Department had the privilege of 
serving as a member of that Board for six 
years, and now has in his possession let- 
ters of endorsement of this medical act 
from all the past presidents of the Texas 
Osteopathic Association with a single ex- 
ception. Their views have changed because 
they recognize the advantage of having a 
professional standing before the public 
equal to that of any other physician prac- 
ticing the healing art. 

When medical laws are uniform, the 
same for all schools of healing, then, and 
not until then, can our schools compete 
with medical colleges which offer their 
graduates the privilege of unrestricted prac- 
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tice anywhere in America. If each State 
would obtain equal recognition by legisla- 
tion, we could then plan big things for our 
colleges, endowments would be in order, 
our campaigns to interest students would 
be a success; competion would be upon a 
fair basis; and a foundation for perman- 
ency and progress would be laid. The 
growth of our profession would then be as- 
sured. 


The demobilization created by the War 
materially handicapped the success of the 
Forward Movement campaign, as the young 
men eligible to enrollment in the osteopa- 
thic colleges were serving with the Colors, 
and the majority of young women capable 
of taking up the profession were for the 
most part engaged in some form of War 
Work. But permit us to refer again to the 
legal restrictions on our practice which will 
handicap us in all methods of interesting 
students until our graduates are permitted 
to practice the therapy taught in our col- 
leges. 

The Department also recommends that 
more power be given so that it may have 
authority to grade our colleges on a sched- 
ule of points merited (upon a basis similar 
to the attached schedule) for each phase 
of work. Classification according to this 
idea is essential to make a college a credit 
to the profession. This would be an in- 
centive for any school to have even a high- 
er standard than required, if in turn that 
school be given a higher classification. 

The Department, working along these 
lines, has endeavored to formulate some 
plan of mutual agreement among the rec- 
ognized colleges of osteopathy, and has 
drawn up and placed in the hands of the 
colleges a contract of agreement governing 
preliminary education, minimum course of 
instruction, and standard curriculum. It 
has not been the intent of the Department 
to impose any penalty for the non-observ- 
ance of the articles of this agreement, but 
simply to facilitate some form of working 
agreement, upon which to formulate and 
elaborate a permanent and mutual under- 
standing. A copy of the agreement is at- 
tached hereto. 

The Department of Education confi- 
dently predicts a brilliant future for the 
science of osteopathy, if we but grasp this 
glorious opportunity. We feel that this is 
the time to put aside and discard outworn 
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cant and superstition and to face the New 
Dawn, not as “a pale protesting profes- 
sion” but as representatives of a universal 
science, proud of our chievements, and se- 
cure in the promise of greater victory to 
come. Let us always strive to materialize 
the vision that the splendid founder of os- 
teopathy gave us: A SCIENCE MILI- 
TANT; A SCIENCE TRIUMPHANT; 
AND A SCIENCE ETERNAL. 
Georce W. Goope, D. O., 
H. W. Conxuin, D. O., 
W. Curtis Bricuam, D. O. 
S. L. ScorHorn, D. O. 
Chairman 
Department of Education, A. O A. 





RECOMMENDATION OF ASSOCIATE 
COLLEGES AND A. O. A. DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


To the Honorable the Board of Trustees of 
the American Osteopathic Association: 

Gentlemen—Your Committee on Education 
to which was referred the investigation of the 
Kansas City School situation with instructions 
to make a thorough probe of all matters per- 
taining thereto, beg to submit the following 
report: . 

Your Committee availed itself of the service 
of Perry S. Patterson, attorney for the A. O. 
A,, and under his direction a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the general Kansas City school 
situation was made through an expert inves- 
tigator. Every person who could possibly 
throw any light on the situation was inter- 
viewed and in all’ cases where the same was 
possible, the written statement of such per- 
son was obtained. Your Committee through 
its Chairman, Dr. Samuel L. Scothorn as well 
as through Mr. Patterson and his investiga- 
tor, feel that no stone has been left unturned 
in the matter of getting at the facts in the 
Kansas City school situation. Appended here- 
to is a detailed statement of the investigation 
itself and to which your Committee respective- 
ly refers the Board of Trustees for details 
to substantiate the recommendation herein 
made. 


UNIVERSITY OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 
(Formerly Central College of Osteopathy) 


Your Committee respectfully recommends 
that recognition of the Central College of Os- 
teopathy, now known as the Kansas City Uni- 
versity of Physicians and Surgeons, be imme- 
diately withdrawn and that graduates there- 
from be not admitted into membership of th: 
American Osteopathic Association. 


Kansas City 
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Our reasons for this recommendation are 
given on page 12 and 13 of the appended re- 
port. The basic reason which can be men- 
tioned here is that the institution can in no ra- 
tional way be considered a college of oste- 
opathy. It has become rather an institution 
of expediency wherein standards of entrance 
requirements are as flexible as the imagina- 
tion of Jules Verne. The slightest disposition 
has not been shown on the part of the College 
through its executive machinery to adhere or 
conform to the standards set up by the Board 
of Trustees or by the Associated Colleges of 
Osteopathy. 


Kansas City CoLLEGE oF OSTEOPATHY AND 
SURGERY 


Your, Committee respectfully recommends 
that provisional recognition be granted to the 
Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Sur- 
gery conditioned upon a substantial compli- 
ance with the following conditions. 

1. That the college through its executive 
machinery adopt a resolution to be duly certi- 
fied and delivered to the Secretary of the 
American Osteopathic Association wherein 
and whereby said College certifies that it has 
instituted an entrance requirement of a four 
year high school diploma from an ‘accredited 
high school or its full equivalent or such 
equivalent as is acceptable to the . Superin- 
tendent of Education of the State of Mis- 
souri. 

Z. That said College will institute and en- 
force a course of study of four years, of not 
less than eight months each, to be given in 
four separate calendar years. 

3. That said College will adopt and enforce 
a curriculum equal to or better than a mini- 
mum curriculum required by the American 
Osteopathic Association. 

4. That said College perfect plans to estab- 
lish either an independent hospital or to ef- 
fect an affiliation with a hospital already es- 
tablished. 

5. That the financial program of the Col- 
lege be revised so as to provide for an in- 
crease in the assets of said College in the sum 
of Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000.00) for the 
first year, Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000.00) 
second year, Four Thousand Dollars ($4,- 
000.00) third year and Five Thousand Dol- 
lars ($5,000.00) for each succeeding year un- 
til it shall have attained the minimum require- 
ments of the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion. Seventy-five per cent (75%) of each 
year’s increase and assets shall be put into 
college and laboratory equipment. 

Item No. 5 is less stringent than the pres- 
ent requirements but your Committee is thor- 
oughly of the opinion that unless some such 
financial arrangement is permissible a splen- 
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did opportunity to establish a modern osteo- 
pathic institution in Kansas City will have 
been overlooked. It is hoped that through the 
adoption of such financial program and in 
compliance with the foregoing conditions 
gradually the general osteopathic situation in 
Kansas City will be materially bettered. 

Your Committee respectfully recommends 
concurrence of the Board of Trustees in the 
foregoing recommendations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION, 
S. L. Scornorn, Chairman, 
Harry W. Forses, 
College Osteo Phys. 
Surg. Los Angeles, 
Gro. W. Goope, 
Massachusetts College, 


S. L. Taytor, President, 
Des Moines Still College, 


and 


E. S. Comstock, 
Chicago College. 





LETTER TO COLLEGES 
Dallas, Texas, June 7, 1919. 


Philadelphia College and Infirmary of Oste- 
opathy, Massachusetts College of Osteopa- 
thy, American School of Osteopathy, Chi- 
cago College of Osteopathy, College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Kan- 
sas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 
Des Moises Still College of Osteopathy. 
Gentlemen—It is the intention of the De- 

partment of Education to formulate some 
method of standard classification of thé va- 
rious osteopathic institutions, some common 
ground on which to judge and measure the 
relative excellence of the colleges. This is 
to be understood in no way to supercede or 
conflict with the Associated Colieges of Os- 
steopathy, but simply to facilitate the De- 
partment of Education in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the colleges and the science at 
large. 

The Department of’ Education submits on 
the attached sheet, a contract of agreement 
which we are asking the authorized represen- 
tative of each of the colleges recognized by 
the American Osteopathic Association to 
sign, whether members of the Associated Col. 
leges of Osteopathy or not. One object of 
this contract is to satisfy ourselves as well as 
the different colleges that all are striving for 
the best interests of osteopathy and endeavor- 
ing to maintain it upon the highest possible 
plane. This plan of agreement has the ap- 
proval of President Fryette, who says, ‘That if 
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a gentleman intends making his word good he 
will not hesitate to sign an agreement.” 

The Department of Education will hold a 
meeting on the 28th of June at the Sherman 
House, Chicago. We sincerely trust that the 
colleges will have this agreement signed at 
once, and not depend upon sending the same 
by their representatives to the Chicago Con- 
vention, for at the last moment something 
might transpire that would make this course 
impossible. By having this signed agreement 
from the recognized Osteopathic Colleges the 
Department will be able to proceed upon some 
definite working basis. 

In order to obviate delay and to be sure 
the contract reaches the proper authorities, I 
am sending this by registered mail. I will 
leave Dallas the 20th of this month, after that 
date address me at the Sherman House Chi- 
cago. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. L. ScorHorn. 


CONTRACT 


This agreement of contract entered into on 
the date hereinafter shown, by and between 
the Department of Education of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association of Orange, New 
Jersey, as party of the first part, and Kansas 
City College of Osteopathy and Surgery of 
Kansas City, Mo., as party of the second part, 


WITNESSETH: 

In view of the valuable consideration accru- 
ing to the party of the second part in its con- 
tinuing recognition by the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, party of the second part 
hereby agrees to observe the following con- 
ditions and requirements, to wit: 

1. Party of the second part shall require, as 
a condition before allowing entrance, a pre- 
liminary education, which shall be deemed to 
be a diploma from a four-year accredited high 
school, or its full equivalent. 

2. Party of the second part shall teach and 
pursue, as a minimum, a course of instruc- 
tion consisting of at least four years of eight 
months to each year, and no two terms or 
part thereof shall be pursued in the same 
year. 

3. Party of the second part will use and 
employ the standard curriculum, prepared by 
the Associated Colleges, after its approval by 
the Department of Education of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association and after its 
adoption by the Board of Trustees thereof. 

It is agreed that should the party of the 
second part fail or refuse to keep or perform 
any of the conditions or requirements herein 
above set out, then the party of the first part 
will be forced to recommend to the trustees of 
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the American Osteopathic Association that the 
recognition of the party of the second part be 
withdrawn by the National Association. 

In witness whereof the parties herein named 
have caused this instrument to be signed on 
pe the day of June, A. D. 
1919. 





The Department of Education of 
the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. 


Chairman, Party of First Part, 


Kansas City College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery. 


Its President or Dean, 
Party of the Second Part. 


PROPOSED SCHEDULE FOR THE 
GRADING OF OSTEOPATHIC 
SCHOOLS 


Schools will be rated on a civil service basis 
on a scale of 1,000 points. The data relating 
to each school will be grouped under ten gen- 
eral heads in such a manner that the groups 
will have as nearly equal weight as possible, 
each group allowing a possible 100 points (10 
per cent) out of a possible 1,000 points (100 
per cent). The proposed schedule showing 
the general heads under which the data will 
be arranged is as follows: 

1. Character of curriculum, grading of 
course, sequence of subjects, preliminary edu- 
cation, entrance requirements, supervision, ad- 
ministration, etc.. 

2. School buildings, adaptability, light, heat, 
ventilation, cleanliness, etc. 

3. Laboratory facilities and instruction. 

4. Dispensary (clinic) facilities and in- 
struction. 

5. Hospital facilities and instruction in os- 
teopathy, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology. . 

6. Hospital facilities for instruction in 
medical specialties and provision for clinical 
clerkships, necropsies, etc. 

7. Full-time instructors and assistants with 
special reference to their special qualifications, 
and evidence of their work, including re- 
search. 

8. Faculty, number, qualifications and or- 
ganization of, including the staff of treating 
hospital, attendance. 

9.° Library, museum, charts and special ap- 
paratus and evidences of the use made ot 
them: 

10. Showing of graduates at State Board 
and other examinations and other evidences by 
which the training received is indicated. 
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July Ist, 1919. 
To the Honorable Board of Trustees, 
American Osteopathic Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Associated Colleges of Osteopathy re- 
spectfully submit the following as the Mini- 
mum Requirements for all Colleges of Oste- 
opathy and Surgery that shall be recognized 
by the American Osteopathic Association, and 
recommend that the same be adopted by the 
Board of Trtistees as the minimum education- 
al standard of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation : 

Respectfully submitted, 
AssocIATED COLLEGES OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Secretary. 
Hours 


Subject 
Ap- 


Anatomy (Descriptive, Regional, 
plied, Surgical and Dissection) 

Embryology 

Histology 

Chemistry (Advanced, to include Organic, 
Physiological Chemistry and Toxi- 
cology ) 

Physiology 

Pathology 

Bacteriology 

Hygiene 

Hydrotherapy 

X-Radiance & Electrical Diagnosis...... 

Dietetics 


Osteopathy— 
(a) Principles of Osteopathy 


(b) Osteopathic Technique & Gymnas- a. 


(c) Practice of Osteopathy, to include 
diseases of Nervous System, Ali- 
mentary Tract, Heart and Vascular 
System, Ductless Glands, Metabo- 
lism, Respiratory Tract, Bones and 
Joints; Acute and Infectious dis- 
eases, Genito-urinary Diseases, Pe-* 


diatrics, Dermatology, Syphilis, 
Psychiatry, Diagnosis (Physical, 
Laboratory and Differential). Clini- 
cal Practice, Case Recording 
SEY 5b onchi heap osseee seeders stuses 550 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Gynecology 


* Obstetrics 


Professional Efficiency 
Medical Jurisprudence 


Rss os 544 Se cae Sle awinnouas 4590 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


To the Board of Trustees: 


After the Boston meeting and the cus- 
tomary summer vacations, came fall and the 
influenza endemic before the bureaus under 
this Department had fairly started their 
plans for the ensuing year. From late Sep- 
tember of last year to April of the present 
year, osteopathic practicians were so busy, 
in their practice that there was but little 
time and thought for anything else. Then, 
too, the Letter-Drive Campaign under the 
auspices of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee was accorded first consideration by 
the chairmen of the bureaus. These extra- 
ordinary conditions interfered in the exe- 
cution of plans determined upon at the 
Boston conference to bring about greater 
co-operation between the National and 
State organizations. During these latter 
months since the abatement of the endemic, 
something has been accomplished and plans 
developed to some extent which will lead to 
definite results. The details are included in 
the reports of the several chairmen. ' 


I desire to call the attention of the Board 
to the fact that much of the work planned 
for the bureaus has been accomplished 
through or by a sequence of events. The 
disqualifying of osteopathic physicians for 
medical service in the army through an ar- 
bitrary ruling on purely technical grounds 
left them in a favorable position. Many 
osteopaths were compelled to remain in 
practice who would have been glad to have 
served as physicians in the army. The en- 
demic came and with it the opportunity 
long sought for by osteopathic physicians to 
prove their worth in the field of acute prac- 
tice. The opportunity was further enhanced 
by the scarcity of medical doctors. In 
many cases people who were accustomed to 
call osteopaths only for certain diseases or 
conditions, regarding them more as spe- 
cialists, under the exigencies of the hour 
gave them an opportunity to demonstrate 
the efficacy of their treatment in acute dis- 
ease. How successful they were is a mat- 
ter of record. So, in this instance the field 
of osteopathy has been greatly enlarged. 
We might mention, also, that the older prac- 
ticians, who through environment had done 
almost_entirely office practice having a 
working relationship and friendly interest 
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with medical practicians, were obliged to 
come out of their specialistic shell and ac- 
cept some of these cases. As a result, they 
are born again into the osteopathe faith. 
Their enthusiasm is renewed. (I am speak- 
ing in the larger sense.) 

Through our efforts at Washington to se- 
cure recognition we secured a vast amount 
of favorable publicity. Our success in the 
treatment of influenza drew comparisons 
‘by the press which were quite favorable 
and afforded a form of publicity which 
was priceless. The astonishing results ob- 
tained were confirmed by a series of ques- 
tionnaires prepared and sent out by the 
National Legislative Committee, the 
schools, and professional publications. 
The compilation of these reports is the 
best collection of statistics ever secured 
by the profession. 

At the instigation of the National Com- 
mittee, and in connection with the Bureau 
of Clinics, osteopaths treated enlisted men 
gratuitously. Those practicians located 
near cantonments were particularly charged 
with this work. An effort to secure a rec- 
ord of the cases so treated is now being 
made. 

A most gratifying feature of this event- 
ful period is the fact that our students and 
our graduates who were inducted into ser- 
vice in base hospitals and other branches of 
the army have remained loyal to osteopathy 
and will resume their practice and their 
work among us. During the influenza en- 
demic at the cantonments many of them 
were compelled to participate in remedial 
measures in which they had but little faith. 
Others witnessed hospital work and meth- 
ods in vogue at reconstruction bases. Their 
faith in the osteopathic concept remains 
unshaken. A narrative of the experiences 
of these men would be an interesting com- 
pilation and it is incumbent on this De- 
partment to secure such compilation for 
future reference and as a matter of sta- 
tistics. 


I am reciting these details for the purpose 
of bringing to the attention of the Board 
the enormous prestige and benefit in the 
way of public education through publicity, 
clinics, statistics, in fact, covering the func- 
tion and work of every bureau under this 
Department which has accrued to osteopa- 
thy inadvertently—a veritable boomerang 
to the American Medical Association. Truly 
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“it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
The profession has been brought into uni- 
son and has been lifted out of a rut. The 
opportunity is here. The greatest need of 
the hour is co-ordination and organized co- 
operation. 

The committtee on the revision of the 
constitution will present plans formulated 
for the purpose of State, District and Local 
co-operation with the A. O. A. 

Dr. Jennie A. Ryel’s report will cover 
features which are of such magnitude and 
necessarily require such expenditure that 
it is deemed advisable for the Board to dis- 
cuss them in detail. 

The same is true of Dr. Willard’s report 
on Legislation. 

Most respectfully submitted 
W. A. Gravett, D. O., 


Chairman Department of Public 
Affairs. 


Report of Bureau of National Legislation 


Chairman, Department of Public Affairs: 


I herewith submit the report of the Bureau 
of National Legislation. At and immediate- 
ly following the Boston Convention, you ap- 
pointed the following members fo constitute 
the Bureau on National Legislation: Drs. C. 
D. Swope, J. Earl Collier, S. V. Robuck, W. 
W. Vandeburg and G. W. Riley, Chairman. 
At that meeting you were also kind enough 
and sufficiently confident of us to pass the 
following resolution: 

“That the Chairman of the National Leg- 
islation Bureau be empowered to divide the 
United States into five sections and to assign 
one to each member of the said Bureau and 
that the authority is hereby given each mem- 
ber to select and appoint a representation or 


representatives for each State in his section, © 


the same to be responsible to him and remov- 
able, by him at his discretion and that the 
said Bureau is hereby empowered to conduct 
its own publicity department and that the 
Committee be given full discretion in the ex- 
penditure of funds available for its purposes.” 

Clothed with that authority we undertook 
the work you assigned us. We were cogniz- 
ant of the splendid work that had been ac- 
complished by our predecessors. We knew 
that our cause had many friends in Congress. 
We were aware of the active and influential 
opposition that our opponents were making, 
and we felt that a more intensive and exten- 
sive campaign must be made in our profession 
as well as in Congress. 
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The first act of your Chairman was to write 
the members of the Committee, sending them 
a copy of the above resolution. Let me add in 
this connection that before taking any definite 
action in the name of the committee, so far as 
time would permit, I always wrote the mem- 
bers of the Committee, including ex-officers, 
the president and secretary of the A. O. A,, 
and the chairman of the Department of Pub- 
lic Affairs, asking for their advice and vote 
We first divided the States into five sections 
assigning the members of the Bureau to these 
different sections, to be responsible for the ap- 
pointment of State Chairmen, and the execu- 
tion and conduct of the campaign therein. 


Beginning at the eastern part of the coun- 
try your Chairman was assigned to the sec- 
tion composed of the New England States, 
New York and New Jersey; Dr. Swope that 
section including the States between the At- 
lantic and the eastern boundary of Illinois 
and Lake Michigan and north of the Ohio 
River and Virginia; Dr. Collier the Southern 
States to and including Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas; Dr. Robuck the remaining Central 
States and Western States to ahd including 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, and Dr. 
Vanderburg the remaining Rocky Mountain 
and West Coast States. 


Each member of the Bureau then appointed 
a State chairman in each State in his section, 
who in turn appointed a chairman for each 
congressional district in his State and, where 
possible, a committeeman for each county in 
the congressional district. 


In that way it was felt responsibility for 
results in the campaign would be given to-a 
large number of the profession and at the 
same time the largest amount of local influ- 
ence would be brought to bear on the indi- 
vidual congressmen. As a result upwards of 
500 of the profession made up the campaign 
organization. Before undertaking the organi- 
zation of this plan of campaign your chair- 
man consulted our attorney, Mr. Patterson, 
and Congressman Smith about it, and both 


heartily approved. 


Before the Boston convention an intensive 
letter campaign had been conducted in Cali- 
fornia with gratifying results. During Au- 
gust a similarly successful campaign was con- 
ducted in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. The 
latter part of August while perfecting the 
State Congressional District and County Or- 
ganizations described above, he received a 
letter from Dr. George F. Whitehouse then in 
Portland, Oregon, giving this information and 
immediately sought the advice of several 
members of the Association on the West 
Coast as to the plans applicable to the whole 
United States and the advisability of inaugu- 
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rating 4 campaign. As a result of this in- 
quiry, arrangements were made with Dr. 
Whitehouse to aid in organizing the profes- 
sion for such a letter campaign. 


I will not take your time to explain the 
details of that campaign; for they were given 
at the time in several letters to the entire 
profession. As you are also aware, the 
date set for the beginning of the campaign 
came right in the midst of the most virulent 
epidemic in the history of our country. This 
necessitated the postponement of the cam- 
paign two different times, and resulted in a 
very much smaller number of letters reach- 
ing Washington than we had hoped for. 

While we did not get our bill passed, the 
campaign produced splendid results. We have 
on record from letters received by constitu- 
ents about 200 members of Congress favoring 
the bill. Through it a very large percentage 
of the members learned of osteopathy for the 
first time in the most favorable manner pos- 
sible. And while we secured no tangible re- 
sults, in so far as passing the bill is concerned, 
we feel, however, that it was the greatest 
education campaign the professional ever 
conducted. Letters even now are coming in 
telling of the great benefit the distribution of 
that literature is still producing. 


It had a three-fold educational value: First, 
It educated the members of our profession in 
doing work for the profession, and we cer- 
tainly are in sore need of that; Second. It 
educated the members of Congress on the sub- 
ject of osteopathy, and in the most ethical and 
unselfish way; Third. It educated the public. 
It made thousands of new friends for us 
among the laity. It strengthened hundreds 
of thousands of our old friends in our behalf. 
We greatly need just such educational work 
and the campaign for our bill furnished us a 
splendid opportunity. 


I have spoken of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of people being reached in this 
campaign. You can the more readily realize 
that, when I tell you that from the associa- 
tion headquarters at Orange there were sent 
out, including envelopes, 1,194,980 pieces of 
literature concerning osteopathy in this cam- 
paign. It is difficult for us to comprehend 
what a million means. We all realize, how- 
ever, that it is a very large number, and I 
want in this official way in behalf of the Bu- 
reau to thank Dr. Chiles for his faithful and 
unselfish work for the campaign. 


While the epidemic interfered immeasur- 
ably with the campaign, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the campaign was instrumental in 
causing a very large number of people to seek 
the ministrations of osteopathy during the epi- 
demic. 
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Then, too, the success of the profession dur- 
ing the epidemic has proved ’a most potent fac- 
tor in our behalf. It answers in no uncertain 
terms the questions of doubt raised and fos- 
tered in the minds of the members of Congress 
by our opponents as to our preparedness and 
ability to care for real pathological condi- 
tions. 


The effort to collect the data in regard to 
the profession’s experience was _ largely 
prompted by our need in legislative battle 
of just such positive information. Hence this 
work has unexpectedly proved a large part of 
at least your chairman’s recent efforts in the 
bureau work. So all told, ladies and gentle- 
men, I feel that it has been a profitable year 
and perhaps the largest piece of work ever 
undertaken by the association. It has cost 
more than any of us anticipated. Up to May 
15th, when the Orange office gave me the 
figures, there had been paid out in behalf of 
this Bureau for printing, postage and envel- 
opes $5,079.13, and for Whitehouse and Asso- 
ciates in organizing the campaign and extra 
office held $2,540.32, making a total of $7,- 
619.45. I believe there are still some bills pay- 
able of about $500.00 


Your Chairman has made two trips to 
Washington in behalf of the measure. In 
company with Dr. Swope he interviewed sev- 
eral members of the two committees. We are 
confident a majority of each committee is fa- 
vorable and would have voted for it if 
it had come to a vote, especially is this true 
in the Senate. There were two main reasons 
why the bill was not reported out: First. The 
influence of the Medical Department. Some 
of our friends even hesitated to try to force 
the measure because they felt, and honestly, 
too, that the Surgeon General was put in 
charge of the Health Department for one 
thing, viz: to care for the health of the boys, 
and if he were held responsible, his wishes 
should be consulted as to what he wanted and 
what he did not want. This reason was found 
especially potent in the House. A second rea- 
son was the enormous amount of military leg- 
islation and work on the bills. Only one who 
has been there and talked with the members 
can have even a slight conception of the work 
those men did. Up to the very day of ad- 
journment we confidently hoped that the Sen- 
ate Committee would report this bill, and feel 
fully confident it would have been reported but 
for the reason just given. 

With the adjournment of Congress on the 4th 
of March last, of course, all bills died. With 


peace well under way when the extra session - 


convened on the 19th of May, the question 
arose, what shall we do? I wrote the Commit- 
tee and the State Chairmen asking their ad- 
vice and suggestions. Less than one-third 
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replied. With the exception of two or three, 
those who did reply gave it as their judgment 
that we should continue the fight. 

We have had the bill reintroduced in this 
session. It is No. 150 in the Senate. 

We recommend that the fight for recogni- 
tion be continued. First and foremost, for 
the reason that our cause is just. Second. We 
should not be denied on account of professional 
bigotry and intolerance the right the bill pro- 
vides for; and third, because during the war 
we showed our patriotism and unselfishness by 
offering to give up our practices and personal 
comforts to serve our country, when by the 
ruling of the Medical Department we had no 
choice in the matter; and, therefore, it cannot 
now be said that we are asking for the right 
for selfish purposes, and fourth, we should take 
advantage of the good work already done by 
having the known friends now in Congress 
help us. 

Of course, there have been many changes 
in both houses and we have lost some friends 
in each body, but reports show we have also 
gained some. There have been changes in 
the military affairs committees of both houses, 
but there also we break about even. 

It is therefore our judgment that the Asso- 
ciation should continue the fight. 

Respecfully submitted, 


G. W. RILEy, 
Chairman, 
C. D. Swope, 


J. Earte COoLtier, 
S. V. Rosucx. 


Report of Bureau of State Legislation 


To the Trustees of the American Osteopathic 
Association : 


The Bureau of State Legislation makes the 
following report for the year ending June 
30th, 1919: 

Legislation of various phases, and some of 
it of most vital interest to us as a profession, 
has been up during the past year in thirty- 
nine States and three Provinces. Watchful- 
ness and activity were required at these points 
and in two other States and several Provinces, 
because of the contemplated introduction of 
measures. Summaries and interesting details 
and results in given States have been pre- 
sented in recent issues of the JouRNAL. 


The more outstanding changes and results 
of the year are the securing of an independ- 
ent Board in Maine, the substitution of an 
independent board in Washington for the pre- 
vious composite board without examination in 
therapeutics and the securing of every pro- 
fessional privilege to which we are entitled in 
Nebraska and Ohio. This was accomplished 
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without sacrificing our professional identity or 
osteopathic control of regulation through the 
independent board in Nebraska and our os- 
teopathic examining committee in Ohio. Thus 
is it emphasized that the surrender to medical 
domination is not called for, even to gain 
privileges. 


Substitution of Medical Domination for Inde- 
pendence Unwise 


The measure of professional independence 
in the regulatton which we have gained and 
maintained in past years has been one of the 
bulwarks which has held back the forcing of 
our colleges to establish harsh, uncalled for, 
unreasonable standards which cut student at- 
tendance. Also this regulation has exerted 
an osteopathic influence favorable to real dis- 
tinctive osteopathic standards and develop- 
ment; While the limited time for considera- 
tion will not allow its presentation here, spe- 
cific and conclusive evidence is in hand and 
can be submitted to show this to be a fact. 
Homeopathic and Eclectic circles recognize 
this and their journals have repeatedly voiced 
it. Nothing has occurred during the past year 
to warrant the surrender of our time honored 
policy of seeking to gain and maintain every 
possible measure of professional independence 
in State regulation. On the contrary, results 
obtained during the past year, as outlined 
above, are arguments for its continuance, and 
the year has added striking evidence of the 
unwisdom of any policy which would sur- 
render our independence, and place ourselves 
under medical domination in State regula- 
tion. There has been presented a most glaring 
spectacle of the continued existence of preju- 
dice of the dominating politico-medical powers 
toward our profession. Even patriotism did 
not deter those powers from preventing our 
practicians from rendering much needed oste- 
opathic service to our country’s soldiers and 
sailors, though some of those willing to render 
this service had actually already passed the 
test of efficiency required for medical service. 


Bureau Better Organized 


Through our now having so much of the 
material relating to various matters which 
come before this Bureau printed in usable 
form and catalogued, we are finding ourselves 
enabled to render a much larger service in a 
more effective and expeditious way. Much 
time and correspondence has been saved in 
this way. The duties of the Bureau in re- 
viewing prepared bills, and in the capacity of 
advisor as to legal points raised, have been 
most exacting and time consuming during the 
past year. 
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More Preparation Before Legislative 
Sessions 


A great weakness of the profession as to 
State legislation continues to be, as has been 
pointed out in every report for nine years, 
the failure to give sufficient detailed consid- 
eration to measures to be introduced prior to 
the meeting of legislature. The Bureau is 
often asked to pass upon them after they have 
been introduced. It often seems an almost 
hopeless task to impress our people generally 
with the wisdom of informing the Legislators 
in an organized way, for weeks before the 
legislature convenes, as to legislation that we 
think just or pernicious, as the case may be. 
Material, which would educate, convince and 
fortify in argument, will be carefully read 
and digested by legislators before a session 
convenes that will scarcely be glanced at in 
the rush of events after they are in session. 

It might be noted as of interest that dur- 
ing the past year standards of three years of 
eight or nine months each, preceded by a four 
year high school course, have been written 
into several State laws, to govern those who 
commercialize osteopathy and practice it under 
another name to avoid meeting any real quali- 
fying standards. This may present sufficient 
precedent for the establishing of these not 
unreasonable standards for such people in 
other States. 


An Outline of Legislation 


It has been thought that it might further 
unity of effort for us to have before us a 
general outline for legislative endeavor. Ob- 
viously, scores of relating points and details 
can not be considered in such a measure, but 
the following is suggested by the Legislative 
Bureau, after consideration of the past ex- 
periences and ambition for the future of our 
profession, as a sort of general guide and pro- 
gram for our legislative activities. 


The ideal goal of regulation is legislation 
which gives us full professional opportunity 
under independent regulation; that is inde- 
pendent of medical domination. The model 
A. O. A. Independent Board Bill is recom- 
mended as a basis for legislation. 


We must maintain all measures of profes- 
sional independence which we now have for 
regulation and testing by our own people of 
osteopathic applicants for license. We should 
seek to secure this condition to the fullest pos- 
sible degree where we have not legislation, 
and to substitute it for other existing forms 
of regulation, where favorable opportunity 
presents and where it appears that such could 
be done to our professional advantage and to 
the public’s interest. 
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We must preserve our legal, professional 
identity in all regulation. 

Where legislation under medical board bills 
which include us must be considered, we should 
contend staunchly against the establishment of 
arbitrary and artificially high standards which 
by cutting student attendance threaten the ex- 
istence of our unendowed colleges. A four 
years’ course, and four years high school pre- 
liminary, is a fair limit aside from the special 
requirements, hospital and otherwise, for ma- 
jor surgery. 

We should see that reasonable standards for 
our practicians, not exceeding those above 
mentioned, are written into all proposed bills, 
so that the administrators of the law cannot 
later raise them at their own will. (Standards 
established “as the Board may see fit” or “as 
the Board from time to time may set,” should 
be avoided.) Regulating laws which are all 
inclusive should regulate the practice of the 
“Healing Art” rather than the “Practice of 
Medicine.” 

It is a just and brotherly consideration that 
those who graduated in the earlier days and 
met the then prevailing standards should not 
be debarred from securing licenses under the 
laws enacted, but that provision should be 
made which would give them the opportunity 
to qualify. 

We recommend that in each State efforts 
be made to secure laws which make it neces- 
sary for all schools teaching practicians of the 
“Healing Art” to have the approval of State 
educational department and the sanction of 
the State legislature before they can confer 
certificates or degrees. It is ridiculous for the 
State to devote itself to enforcing the law 
against the product of doctor factories, and 
pay no attention to the source—the doctor fac- 
tory itself. 


We recommend that the effort be made to 
enact such laws as place in the hands of the 
educational authorities of the State the power 
to ascertain the preliminary credentials from 
all who seek examination from any board in 
the State which licenses those wishing to prac- 
tice any part of the “Healing Art.” Both of 
the suggested measures should be carefully 
safeguarded in order that no injustice be done 
our own schools. All regulating laws or modi- 
fications of same should be sought through the 
agency of the accredited State organization. 


Efforts should be made, in all bills or 
amendments to bills directed towards regulat- 
ing sub-standard osteopaths who practice un- 
der another name, “Chiros,” etc., to see that 
these pseudos are not recognized and licensed 
by name. If they are not indicated by defini- 
tion or otherwise, as included in the regulation 
of osteopathy, and subject to standards pro- 
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vided for osteopaths, they should be licensed 
under real standards, under sych generally in- 
clusive terms as “those claiming to practice 
other systems” or as “non drug practicians.” 

(Licensing them by distinctive name give 
legal precedent to their contention that the ad- 
justment of vertebrae is a distinctive science 
under that name, and hence that it is not os- 
teopathy. As they are really practicing oste- 
opathy under another name, we are justified in 
insisting upon the establishing of worth while 
standards for them, otherwise the avenues cre- 
ated for their licensure will merely be the 
back doors through which they can enter to 
practice osteopathy under standards immeasur- 
ably lower than those required of legitimate 
osteopaths.. 

Acts regulating the general practice of the 
“Healing Art” should be so phrased as to show 
clearly that practicians under any system, no 
matter what they name themselves, have the 
opportunity to be examined and qualify and 
receive licenses. 

(This, in justice, should be the condition, 
and also it emasculates the contention of those 
who practice osteopathy under another name 
under the protection of an organized law evad- 
ing defense pool, that there is no opportunity 
for them to get a license.) 

We recommend that through separate in- 
junction acts or through inclusion of this fea- 
ture in the regulating act itself, a provision bi 
made for enjoining practicians who have been 
once convicted in a court of record from fur- 
ther practice until such time as they shall 
qualify and become licensed. 


as to pseudo osteopaths; wher 
groups of individuals are appropriating the 
principles of osteopathy and practicing oste- 
opathy under another name, and in an or- 
ganized way attempting to establish that what 
they are practicing is not osteopathy, but a 


Legally, 


separate and distinct system, every effort 
should be made at favorable opportunity to 
secure decisions from the Supreme Court, that 
the newly named practice is the practice of 
osteopathy. 


Unjust restrictions which hamper the pro- 
fession, we should seek to remove ‘at every 
favorable opportunity, but our professional 
identity and independence should not be traded 
to antagonistic forces to gain things not vital. 
Where incidental privileges are established 
which are not vital and fundamental to our 
practice of A. T. Still osteopathy, even though 
the deprivation of them may be occasionally 
exasperating, it is wiser for us to tolerate the 
inconvenience until we have gained sufficient 
numerical strength, influence, and friends to 
correct the fault under more favorable regu- 
lation, rather than to get these privileges 
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through surrendering ourselves to the domina- 
tion of a hostile politico-medical association 
and to arrangements under which an avowed 
program of reducing student attendance is 
being carried out. To do so means surrender- 
ing ourselves to forces which through State 
laws, are establishing standards deliberately 
intended to hold down the medical student at- 
tendance, and which if of universal applica- 
tion would close our unendowed colleges. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Asa WItcarp, D. O., Chairman. 





Report of Women’s Bureau of Public 
Health 


To the Department of Public Affairs and 
The Board of Trustees: 


Your chairman submits as the fifth annual 
report of the activities of this Bureau as fol- 
lows: 

To the support of a splendid committee, to 
the increasing co-operation of the State chair- 
men and State organizations, as well as to the 
helpful counsel of the A. O. A. officials, may 
be attributed much of the progress made dur- 
ing the year. 

Organization and State Programs 

The organization plan of the Bureau _ re- 
ceived favorable response from the State as- 
sociations through the presidents to whom 
were forwarded from the Bureau special re- 
quests together with a copy of the outline of 
work sent each chairman. The increasing 
recognition of public health topics on State 
programs is encouraging. Many State pro- 
grams were seriously handicapped if not in- 
definitely postponed, on account of the influ- 
enza epidemic. Those programs which listed 
special health topics were Colorado, Idaho, 
lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

In some instances a representative of public 
welfare work occupied part of the time, a fea- 
ture to be recommended, since we wish to build 
a closer relationship between the profession 
and the public. 

Especially successful baby conferences were 
‘onducted in connection with the Colorado and 
Iowa conventions. We trust that at all com- 
ing State meetings the State chairman of 
Public Health will be given an opportunity to 
report all activities, thus stimulating interest 
among her women. 

Endorsements of Osteopathic Legislation by 
Women’s Clubs 

Included in our war time program, outlined 
hy the Bureau at Boston and presented to the 
trustees, was the systematic presentation be- 
fore all Women’s Clubs of a resolution in 
favor of H. R. 5407. Due to the epidemic most 
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conventions and all public meetings were post- 
poned, and in the meantime the signing of the 
armistice made it umnecessary to proceed. 
However, included in the list of endorsements 
already received were the California Congress 
of Mothers and Parent Teacher Association; 
the California Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
the Legislative Committee of the Washington 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and also of the 
King County, Washington, Federated Clubs; 
the New York Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and two of its district federations; the Ohio 
Congress of Mothers and Parent Teacher 
Association—the personal endorsement of the 
president of the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (the State convention being postponed), 
and the Bloomington (Ill.) Women’s Associ- 
ation of Commerce, thus placing many promi- 
nent women’s clubs with favorable action in 
sympathy with our cause for justice. . 


Children’s Conferences and the Osteopathic 
Record Blank 


While health conditions did not permit the 
holding of children’s conferences during the 
early part of the year, several localities have 
had them in progress more recently, Miami, 
Florida, being the most recent to send in an 
order for our children’s record blank. 

The Bureau has advocated the use of our 
score card or record blank for all children 
under our care. This plan has been carried 
out in some States. A copy of the record 
blank showing the conditions found and the 
advice given is given to each parent, which is 
universally appreciated by them. It also fur- 
nishes a means of educating them to the im- 
portance of the complete physical examination 
—osteopathically—and serves as a guide in di. 
recting their responsibility toward the health 
of their children. 

The first edition of our record blank is ex- 
hausted and the second edition—more com- 
plete and better arranged—is just received 
from the printer. It is hoped that every physi- 
cian will become familiar with these records 
and keep a supply in his office. 

Individual Activities 

Among the various individual activities of 
our women are included those of two of our 
Seattle women who are prominently identified 
with the Big Sister movement; of the Colorado 
chairman as National Chairman of the Social 
Extension Department of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers; of the California women, 
one as president of the California Congress 
of Mothers and Parent Teacher Association 
and president of a district federation of wo- 
men’s clubs—another at the head of the child 
welfare work of San Diego County; of the 
New York chairman in political philanthropic 
and social welfare work; of Tennessee in baby 
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week campaign; of Florida chairman in stimu- 
lating children’s conferences; of Waukesha, 
Wis., in conducting physical examination of 
high school girls; of the Maine chairman in 
the physical examination of college girls and 
in giving health lectures; of Ohio through rep- 
resentation on child welfare committee of the 
State Council of defense—the State Federated 
Clubs and the Congress of Mothers—Y. W. C. 
A.’s—and prominent welfare organizations. 


A distinct honor has come to Dr. Florence 
Gair from Dr. Guillemui, a French physician 
and celebrated neurologist. He has learned 
of Dr. Gair’s valuable work in her Brooklyn 
Children’s Clinic and has invited her to come 
to the Children’s Clinic of his Paris hospital. 
This includes 500 repatriated French children 
to whom Dr. Gair will give osteopathic care. 
Dr. Gair deserves this well merited recogni- 
tion, and this bureau is indeed proud that one 
of its members can render so valuable a ser- 
vice to the children of France. Dr. Gair 
sailed May 29th. The best wishes of our pro- 
fession follow her in her foreign field of ser- 
vice. 


Dr. Gair was particularly anxious to have 
Dr. Catherine Lynch—our California chair- 
man—accompany her and assist in this work. 
Your chairman feels that if Dr. Lynch gives 
her time and ability to this noble work the 
profession should be glad of the opportunity 
to meet her expenses. Let this be our pro- 
fession’s contribution to the cause of hu- 
manity abroad. 


Death of Dr. Bullas 


It is with regret we record the death of our 
Misissippi chairman, Dr. Grace Bullas, who 
has represented our Bureau in her State since 
our organization. 


tua 


The Osteopathic Child Welfare Film 


For the past year, under the direct guidance 
of the secretary of this bureau, there has been 
a systematic working out of a plan for the pro- 
duction of an Osteopathic Child Welfare Film 
or motion pictures. The purpose of those pro- 
moting the idea is primarily educational—al- 
ways a most important part of constructive 
health work. To prove to the world that chil- 
dren can be and are being reared without 
drugs may be an inspiration to many of our 
own profession who may never have fully real- 
ized the possibilities of osteopathy in child 
welfare. 


Those who have fully understood the plan 
have responded splendidly, and as a result 
group films have been forwarded from Den- 
ver, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus—with 
individual contributions from many sections. 
Dr. Kathryn Scott, who has this in charge, de- 
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serves the unstinted praise of the profession 
and their individual support and co-operation 
in completing this undertaking which will be 
our principal activity of the coming year. 


Osteopathic Magazine 

The Bureau has continued its department in 
the Osteopathic Magazine under the editorship 
of Dr. Ethel Louise Burner, who has given 
much time and thought toward increasing its 
educational value. She needs the support of 
the entire profession in securing appropriate 
articles on present day standards—osteopathi- 
cally, for the welfare of women and children— 
our chief field of endeavor. 


Child Welfare 


Possibly nothing gives more evidence of the 
success of the Children’s Year, which ended 
April 6th, than the increase in activities and 
organizations which now exist. While the goal 
set by the Government—that of saving 100,000 
babies—no doubt failed of realization, due to 
the unusual conditions occasioned by the epi- 
demic, still the prime object, that of education 
in how to save these lives and the added de- 
termination needed by the public, in giving all 
children their rightful inheritance in health, 
education and recreation, was never so empha- 
sized nor so promising. 

The Woman’s Committee of the National 
Council of Defense reports that the Commit- 
tee on Child Welfare received the greatest co- 
operation and aroused the keenest interest of 
all their committes, and as a result, before the 
demobilization of the Council each State and 
county has been requested to create perma- 
nent committees on child welfare to continue 
the work established through the children’s 
year. 

The County Child Welfare Association, of 
which your chairman has the honor to be pres- 
ident, has had a very active year. This asso- 
ciation now has in its employ a social worker, 
a recreational director and a rural school 
nurse, and has the co-operation of over twenty 
organizations interested or active in child wel- 
fare. 

Another result of the Children’s Year was 
the international conference on child welfare 
held in Washington in May, at which were 
representatives from many foreign countries. 
The standard adopted at this conference for 
public protection of maternity, for the protec- 
tion of the health of the adolescent child and 
for the health of the school child, while most 
comprehensive, were considered only as satis- 
factory starting points, entirely practical and 
possible, though not to be regarded as ultimate 
goals. It is suggested that every osteopathic 
physician become familiar with these standards 
and give all assistance to the child welfare 
activities of his or her own community. 
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In our children’s clinics and the children’s 
health centers should be included maternity 
centers where all cases not receiving prenatal 
supervision may be examined and receive in- 
struction in the hygiene of maternity and the 
osteopathic treatment if necessary. 


School Hygiene 

The Bureau has constantly advocated more 
practical health teaching in our public schools. 
The results of the draft, when one-third of our 
men were rejected because of physical condi- 
tions, the majority of which might have been 
remedied in childhood, and the revelations of 
the weighing and measuring test of last year 
revealing the defects in the children of today, 
together with the alarming amount of malnu- 
trition which was found to exist, all empha- 
size the need of beginning with the child and 
after correcting all physical defects, develop- 
ing health habits as a part of its school edu- 
cation. Every osteopathic physician should 
encourage and educate parents to the need of 
the periodic physical examination of their 
children and the correction of all defects as 
the wisest method of preventive hygiene. 

With the child’s weight record included in 
his monthly report card, with the development 
of health ideals, supplemented with hygienic 
school surroundings, wholesome recreation and 
the hot school lunches, many of the home prob- 
lems, now so difficult for some of our social 
workers, may. be more readily solved. Osteo- 
pathic physicians are and should be vitally in- 
terested in the health of the school child, his 
physical supervision and in the securing of 
teachers properly trained to teach health 
habits. 

Adult Hygiene 

While the growing success of the Child 
Welfare program promises much for our fu- 
ture health, we cannot overlook the now in- 
creasing need for adult hygiene. 

Statistics prove that cancer and the dis- 
eases of the heart, blood vessels and kidneys 
are the enemies of middle life and old age. 
While it is known that cancer is on the in- 
crease, it is not so well known that the other 
diseases have practically doubled in the past 
thirty years. Statistics give in 1913, between 
the ages of 30 and 60 years, 85,000 deaths in 
the United States registration area from these 
degenerate affections—exclusive of cancer, 
which really means an annual loss. of more 
than 130,000 citizens in the prime of life. It 
is conservatively estimated that fifty per cent 
of the deaths might have been postponed many 
years by early warning and proper treatment. 
Thus, the periodic physical examination is 
equally as important for the adult as for the 
child. The physical condition of each individ- 
ual should be determined at stated intervals, 
all causes of disease removed if possible, life 


habits corrected, and, as far as possible, life 
work adjusted to the individual’s physical ca- 
pacities. 
Adult Score Card 

Our Georgia chairman has now completed 
an adult score card or record blank for women 
and girls which will be recommended for use 
among women’s clubs, Y. W. C. A.’s and high 
schools, as a means of stimulating a greater 
degree of physical efficiency for future woman- 
hood. 

JoseputNne L. Perrce, D. O., Chairman. 





Report of the Bureau of Public 
7 Education 


To the Board of Trustees: 

In the work of the year just closing we have 
aimed, first of all, to carry on those lines of 
activity which were initiated during the latter 
part of last year, the beginnings of which were 
reported a year ago. To some extent we have 
enlarged the scope of our activity. We have 
invited co-operation from State organizations 
but must again report total failure in this 
endeavor. In only a few instances have the 
State officials shown us even the courtesy of 
an acknowledgment of our communications. 

The maintenance of the booth at the Boston 
Convention was undertaken with a double 
purpose. We wished to become better ac- 
quainted with the problems of the members of 
the profession as they were meeting them, and 
we wished to present to individuals and State 
officials the details of the organized move- 
ments which had been undertaken. How much 
we may have succeeded in the latter object 
we cannot know, but we did enter upon the 
new year with a better understanding of the 
profession’s ken, so far as our particular work 
was concerned. 

In the first place, we found that there was 
pretty generally a careless attitude on the part 
of individuals toward the educational demands 
of their respective communities and that such 
work as was done was all too often spasmodic 
and slipshod in character. Ignorance of the 
literature shown at the booth was astounding 
and it would seem that only occasionally were 
osteopathic physicians selecting their propa- 
gandic matter thoughtfully and after careful 
consideration of the various publications, 
books and booklets; but rather that the thing 
that was done at the beginning of practice was 
still being done, possibly because it was easier 
than to make a deliberate change in the name 
of better efficiency. 

The first big task undertaken in this year’s 
work was based upon these findings at the A. 
O. A. booth last year. It purposed to place 
the A. O. A. publications before the State as- 
sociations at their fall meetings. Companion 
folios were made, one containing the lectures 
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available at the lecture bureau, the other sam- 
ples of those publications put out by the A. O. 
A. A letter was then sent to the presidents in 
all States holding fall meetings, stating that at 
their request these folios would be forwarded 
and that if they were able to secure sales of 
the literature, a percentage of 20 per cent on 
sales would be allowed them, such money to 
be directed to public education work in their 
State, preferably to the placing of suitable os- 
teopathic literature in the public libraries of 
the State. The fruit of this bit of labor was 
nil. Three States acknowledged our communi- 
cation, but in no one of them was the thing 
worked out as planned, although it is but fair 
to state that very shortly after the letters were 
sent the influenza storm reached its height, and 
it is comforting to the Bureau to believe that 
it was this rather than disinterestedness which 
accounts for our complete failure. 


Libraries 


Unwilling to accept failure in our efforts to 
get the public libraries of the country supplied 
with suitable osteopathic literature, later in the 
year we made another attempt to enlist the in- 
terest of the State officers and, using the home 
field as our laboratory, we worked out a prac- 
tical scheme as stated below. This time we 
sent out letters to State presidents, secretaries 
and a few other members of the A. O. A,, 
about 125 letters in all, and received in reply 

twelve letters. 


In the last number of the yearly Bulletin 
issued by the United States Bureau of Public 
Education there were 1865 public libraries 
listed. Checking up this list of the larger 
libraries with the complete list furnished in 
New Jersey by the library commission in its 
annual report to the Governor, we found it to 
contain a little less than one-quarter of the 
New Jersey libraries. Taking this one State 
as fairly representative and multiplying the 
1865 by four, we would have 7460 as approxi- 
mately the number of public libraries in the 
country to serve as agents for the distribution 
of dignified osteopathic literature. We have 
no definite knowledge as to the percentage sup- 
plied with books, but the records of the Osteo- 
pathic Magazine show us that the number of 
magazines going out to public libraries are a 
microscopic drop in the bucket of library op- 
portunity. 


To meet this situation it seemed advisable to 
work out a plan on a small scale and test its 
practical usefulness before expecting the libra- 
ry issue to be solved nationally. The New 
Jersey State Society at our suggestion appoint- 
ed a library committee and through it the fol- 
lowing plan was developed. We secured a list 
of all osteopathic physicians of the State, 
members and non-members of the State asso- 
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ciation, the authentic list of libraries as given 
in the Library Commission report to the Gov- 
ernor, and a map of New Jersey. Then the 
field was worked out territorially assigning to 
osteopaths and groups of osteopaths such libra- 
ries to be cared for by the State society. Then 
letters were sent out to all osteopaths with en- 
closures presenting the situation as it applied 
to them and they were asked to state what they 
were willing to do. . 


The next step which will be taken in the fall 
is to select local or county chairmen and again 
canvass the State to get support for the move- 
ment and finally to raise the funds to finish 
such work as naturally falls to the State or- 
ganization. After working this out in our own 
State, we prepared an article on the library 
question for the editorial columns of the 
JouRNAL, and at the same time a letter con- 
taining page proof of the JourNAL article and 
full details of the New Jersey plan was sent 
to the State Presidents and secretaries. This 
has as yet borne little fruit, but the few let- 
ters that came in answer to ours (and there 
were more of them than usual) expressed ap- 
preciation of the importance of this library 
work, and we believe the fact that we know 
how it can be done and have a pattern to offer 
to those who question how to tackle the situa- 
tion constitutes the greater part of the task, 
and that now by hammering away we may 
hope in time to get the States lined up and the 
libraries of the country supplied with suitable 
osteopathic literature. 


Charts at Washington 


In January we wrote the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, asking them if they would 
consider placing with the circulating chart sets 
which they send out to public schools, a set 
of physiological charts, providing the Ameri- 
can Csteopathic Association would contribute 
such set. They wrote us in reply that they 
would place such set, if contributed, in their 
physiological reference library rather than in 
the department suggested. Nothing further 
has been done in the matter because if we are 
to contribute the charts it is highly important 
that they be very carefully chosen. However, 
our letter in their files will serve as an enter- 
ing wedge when we are satisfied that we ar 
able to present the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation with what will be a real contribution, b 
rightly representative of osteopathy. 


Colleges and Schools 


Early in the year we took over from the 
Forward Movement that part of its work 
which was directly connected with the Voca- 

(Continued on page 605) 
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Dr. J. W. Evtiort, Cordele, Ga. 
Elected First Vice-President. 











Dr. W. A. Gravett, Dayton, Ohio. 
The New Secretary. 








Dr. J. R. McDoucatt, Chicago. Dr. Georce W. Goope, Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Jennie A. Ryer, Hackensack, N. J. 




















Chairman of Bureau of Public Education Elected 
Dr. H. F. Morsz, Wenatchee, Wash. to the Board of Trustees. 
\ Capable State Secretary Elected to the Board 
of Trustees. 
Dr. F. H. Situ, Indianapolis. Dr. W. F. Link, Knoxville, Tenn. 
istees A Pioneer Elected to the Board of Trustees. One of the Charter Members, Elected to the 
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FROM PRESIDENT CONKLIN 


The past two years have been notable 
ones for osteopathy. In spite of the de- 


pletion in our field ranks through enlist- 


ment in the army; in spite of the appre- 
hension for our future growth because of 


lessened matriculation; in spite of the 
press of circumstances, the strain, the 
fears and the hopes attendant upon war, 
and the sinking of every professional as 
well as personal ambition in national en- 
deavor; in spite of the failure of our 
hopes and the miscarriage of our efforts 
to spend ourselves in our professional 
capacity for our great cause, still we 
forged ahead, individuals advanced and 
our organization progressed. 

Right here it seems fitting that men- 
tion be made of the important work ac- 
complished for the A. O. A. under Dr. 
Fryette’s administration, viz., the fram- 
ing of the new Constitution and By- 
Laws. That was no trivial task. Dr. 
Fryette and his Constitutional Committee 
spent hours, days, weeks on this work. 
It meant a careful weighing, and testing 
of each point, a studious consideration of 
which points in the old Constitution need- 
ed only revision, and which required en- 
tire elision; with a careful building of 
new sections and articles fitted to meet 
our present needs and conditions. It was 
a tribute to the Committee when that in- 
strument of government, practically as 


they framed it, was adopted at the Chi- 
cago Convention. We now have an ade- 
quate modern working-system for the 
A. QO. A. You gave it your support in the 
Convention. It now remains only for you 
to complete the matter by ratifying it in 
each State at the annual meeting, and I 
urge you to do this. 


A certain phase of last year’s associa- 
tion work culminated in the adoption of 
the new Constitution and By-Laws. This 
coming year we will take that accomp- 
lished fact and build upon it for further 
advancement. This year’s work along 
that line is to see the Constitution and 
By-Laws ratified by each of the several 
States to the end that there may be a 
closer inter-relation, a greater spirit of 
unity and harmony between the several 
State divisions and the A. O. A. 


We have finished a year which was 
rich in possibilities and of which possi- 
bilities we made much. We were not 
universally fortunate in our attempts, we 
made mistakes; but upon the experience 
and the advantage gained from our mis- 
takes, no less than upon the solid foun- 
dation of our achievements do we build 


each new year’s work. Each successive 
year is the “Banner Year”, but each year, 


if natural laws are obeyed, must be great- 
er than the preceding. We cannot stand 
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still; we cannot be content to have any 


one year merely as good as the last. It 
must be better, else we are not growing, 
not developing. There is every indica- 


tion that we are upon the threshold of 
the greatest year our science has known. 
There are matters standing out so clearly 
as guide posts pointing the way of pro- 
gress, that it seems as if we could not 
miss them, however blindly we may be 
making our way. Many have seen these 
signs, all must soon see them. 


There is a marked evidence of a re- 
newed, a revivified inspiration of a great- 
er confidence in our ability, both as indi- 
viduals and as an organization to accomp- 
lish greater things for humanity; of a 
firmer, a stronger taking hold of the ba- 
sic principals of osteopathy along with a 
freer individual interpretation of those 
principals, through which channels alone 
progress can come. There is a wider 
manifestation, and there is need for a 
still greater awakening of interest in 
educational matters; a growing demand 
that our colleges expand and deepen into 
finer institutions of learning, giving ever 
broader opportunities for comprehensive 
theoretical knowledge and practical ex- 
perience, with some of our colleges an- 
ticipating these wants and taking the in- 
itiative. 

Everywhere there is work, and by work 
alone can we realize ourselves. We can- 
not rest content upon the indications for 
a good year, or be satisfied with our bril- 
liant prospects. We need to work to make 
into reality these prospects. We can 
make this the Great Year for Osteopathy 
but only by work. It means individual 
effort and more than that it means team- 
work. Our very best opportunity for 
team-work lies in and with the A. O. A. 
and its State divisions. Identify your- 
self actively with the A. O. A.; give to it 
and take from it. It has much to offer 
you and needs much from you. 


Journal A. O. A., 
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I am of necessity compelled to mention 
but briefly these various phases of our 


present situation. The points that I have 
touched upon will bear specific, definite 


elaboration. These matters are fully in 
my mind and strongly intrenched in my 
convictions, hence they must out at some 


future time. Relative, however, to each 
of two aspects which I have mentioned I 


feel it imperative to make one definite 
statement: The matter of legislation. 
The greatest factor which contributed to 
our failure to secure national recognition 
last year was the existing diversity of our 
State laws. The drug therapists who op- 
posed us were able to prove that, accord- 
ing to our own laws, we are only limited 
practicians and in only a very few States 
are we real physicians. Time was when 
I opposed unlimited-practice laws, con- 
sidered them unnecessary, even danger- 
ous, nor can I now even to myself satis- 
factorily minimize the dangers ; neverthe- 
less I feel persuaded that we will never 
secure national recognition and an equal 
standing with physicians of the other 
school until we secure unlimited practice 
laws. 


The other matter has to do with a cer- 
tain aspect of our educational work. The 
A. O. A. among its departments com- 
prises a Department of Education which 
supervises the curriculum of each college. 
All of our recognized colleges are run on 
a four-year basis with an established 
standard of entrance qualifications. Our 
colleges are doing good work and are 
headed toward even better things. The 
Educational Department does not give its 
approval lightly, hence what it sanctions, 
you may well support. The colleges need 
and are entitled to your support and en- 
couragement. Whatever their faults in 
the past, they taught osteopathy—crude, 
perhaps, but founded on rock. Their fu- 
ture lies with the profession. Construc- 
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tive criticism is the best thing in the 
world for our colleges but with it all 
they need support. They cannot thrive 
and improve without a constant influx of 
students. Send students to keep alive our 
colleges; but most of all, send students 
that there may be those following us to 
whom we may pass on the torch. 


H. W. Conxtrn, D. O., 
President, A..O. A. 


BATTLE CREEK, MIcH. 





MESSAGE FOR SECRETARY 
GRAVETT 

Osteopathy is a wonderful science. I 
am glad Iam an osteopath. It not only 
guarantees me the God-given right to 
freedom of thought, but imposes it as an 
obligation. The teacher whom I follow 
dug down through the slime and quick- 
sands of superstition and medical dogma 
to bed rock. That rock is a basic prin- 
ciple of life, adaptive to the healing art. 
On this foundation he began to build a 
superstructure. He promulgated a doc- 
trine of therapeutics based upon univers- 
al laws, immutable, and completely in 
harmony with the foundation rock. The 
cornerstone of the superstructure is free- 
dom of thought. He made no claim to 
having finished the work. He but found 
rock and laid the foundation. He left as 
a common heritage the osteopathic 
square, the plumb, the level, and the com- 
pass. By these things shall our work be 
proved true. It is ours only to add to it. It 
can never be finished. Truth has no lim- 
itations. Osteopathic truth will go on 
with us and in spite of us. 


The history of the development of os- 
teopathy is an equally wondrous story. It 
unfolds year by year, and each annual 
session of the A. O. A. marks the closing 
and the beginning of a chapter. The in- 
terest never lags. At Columbus we were 
encompassed with dark forebodings. At 
Boston still darker was the outlook. Our 
schools were facing bankruptcy, our pro- 
fessional ranks were being depopulated, 
our men were denied rights to which they 
were entitled. We were, in fact, hostages 
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“at the old mill” in the hands of the vil- 
lains; but Providence was with us. The 
silver lining came through the clouds and 
at Chicago we witnessed a most wonder- 
ful rescue as a fitting climax to the pre- 
ceding chapters. 


The rescuing party was the great Am- 
erican public. Impressed with the right- 
eousness of our cause; indignant because 
of the injustice done the osteopathic pro- 
fession and the soldiery by an arbitrary 
ruling. which deprived each of their 
rights, they accepted the challenge in be- 
half of both. 


Then came a great opportunity for os- 
teopathy to prove its worth and still fur- 
ther ingratiate itself into the good graces 
of its friends. The epidemic of influenza 
came. Because of the scarcity of other 
physicians, osteopaths were obliged to 
assume greater responsibilities as public 
servants than ever before. By meritori- 
ous service rendered they won the fur- 
ther approval and endorsement of the 
public. They justified the confidence 
which was placed in them and their 
cause. Their determination to make good 
stimulated both interest and research 
within the profession. Greater confi- 
dence in the efficacy of osteopathy as a 
complete system has been established. 
Its fields of activity has been enlarged. 
Osteopathy has developed more rapidly 
in the last year, both as a science and as 
a profession, than in many previous years. 
All these things have come to us inad- 
vertently, as a sequence of events, but 
all that has been gained is but a drop in 
the bucket compared with the larger op- 
portunities which are opened up for us 
and lie just ahead. 


How big are we? Can we rise above 
our petty differences and make the most 
of our opportunities? “Opportunity 
knocks but once.” She still stands wait- 
ing outside our door. Let’s let her in 
and take her hand and follow on. Let’s 
wake up to future possibilities and let 
the past take care of itself. Let’s con- 
tinue the spirit of the Chicago conven- 
tion. 


For several years past there has been a 
sentiment developing within the profes- 
sion that there is need of adjustment rel- 
ative to the working relationship be- 
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tween the A. O. A., the State societies, 
and possibly other units of organization 
which have been created as a sequence 
to the development of osteopathy. It is 
believed that the functions of each should 
be defined, thereby eliminating duplica- 
tion of effort, and by virtue-of a better 
understanding there would be promoted a 
more harmonious feeling and unanimity 
of purpose. 


The first concerted expression of this 
sentiment was at the Columbus meeting 
in 1917. The following year at Boston it 
had taken a definite form. At a general 
conference a resolution was passed that a 
committee be appointed to revise the 
Constitution and By-Laws. President 
Fryette immediately appointed the Com- 
mittee and the report was received at Chi- 
cago after it had been published in the 
A. O. A. Journal, inviting discussion and 
printed copies were prepared for distri- 
bution preceding the meeting at Chicago. 


President Fryette had suggested to 
each State Society to appoint two mem- 
bers as official delegates to a constitu- 
tional conference held at Chicago, June 
27 to 28, and all members present were 
invited to participate. The conference 
was in session two days discussing the 
proposed Constitution and By-Laws. 
They were amended and tentatively 
adopted first by sections, and then as a 
whole, and with the approval of the 
Board of Trustees recommended for 
adoption to the general assembly. 


The new features provide for the cor- 
relation of activities ‘between different 
units of organization. Provisions are 
made for creating bureaus in State or- 
ganizations corresponding to the bureaus 
in the A. O. A. The function of each or- 
ganization and of each bureau is definite- 


ly defined. 


. The provision for the House of Dele- 
gates to transact the business of the A. 
O. A. is in keeping with the growth of the 
profession. It was not adopted without 
due consideration. It was amended on 
the floor of the convention, a referendum 
to the general assembly under certain 
conditions being inserted. State Soci- 
eties may now become Divisional Socie- 


ties. 
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This provision is now effective in the 
A. O. A. Its acceptance by a State So* 
ciety will make it immediately operative 
in that State. Such action will give that 
particular society the prestige associated 
with being a Division Society of the A. 
O. A. By thus guaranteeing co-opera- 
tion, the departments of the major or- 
ganization become available immediately 
for service in that State. For the past 
two years the A. O. A. has been organized 
for this purpose. Its departments have 
already prepared material and extensive 
plans for use in promoting the interests 
of the profession and advancing the sci- 
ence. A society that accepts this provi- 
sion, in spirit as well as in letter, select- 
ing judiciously its representatives to the 
House of Delegates, likewise their State 
chairmen corresponding to the bureaus of 
the A. O. A. will profit in many ways. 
Representation in the National organiza- 
tion will really be more representative of 
the membership than heretofore. A del- 
egate will follow the instructions of his 
society in important matters. 


It will naturally follow that the organ- 
ization must be conversant with the im- 
portant problems. This will increase in- 
terest in the membership of their own 
organization. Membership in the A. O. 
A. will hereafter be dependent upon mem- 
bership in the Divisional Society. This 
will increase the revenues of the State 
organizations. All these things will bring 
us together into a closer bond of unity. 
It will not, in any way jeopardize inde- 
pendence or curtail individual initiative. 
To the contrary, it will develop and en- 
courage that very thing. 
acceptance violate the rights of another 
society even if it should not accept. 


Representation is provided for such 
State Societies. The difference will be 
that they have not yet caught the spirit 
of progression. They have not yet seen 
the value in unit of action. They have not 
been convinced that the A. O. A. represents 
the accumulated experiences, observa- 
tions, and the general knowledge associ- 
ated with the development of osteopa- 
thy in all the States. Consequently, they 
refuse to avail themselves of an organ- 
ized effort to accomplish the bigger 
things which should be held in common. 


Nor will its. 
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Our new laws were prepared at the insti- 
gation of the profession at large. 


_ The committee worked for a year in 
its preparation. It has their unanimous 
approval. 


It was considered for two days by dele- 
gates, the representatives of State Soci- 
eties. It has the approval of the dele- 
gates. 

It was carefully scrutinized by the 
Board of Trustees. It received the 
Board’s approval. 

It was thoroughly debated in open ses- 
sion of the general assembly, and with 
the referendum amendment to Article VI 
it received its sanction and was officially 
adopted. 

The details which are necessary to the 
completion of this plan of organization 
must be taken care of by State execu- 
tives. To comply with the Constitution 
and By-Laws of State Societies, there are 
amendments which will have to be made. 
This should have immediate action, par- 
ticularly by the societies which meet this 
fall. Usually amendments must be in 
the hands of the member a month before 
the annual meeting. There is nothing to 
be gained by postponing action to the 
last minute. Several States have already 
expressed their intentions of complying 
with the provisions of the amendment. 
The Illinois Society was in session dur- 
ing the A. O. A. convention and has the 
distinction of being the first to indicate 
to the Board its intention to affiliate as 
a Division Society. 

W. A. Gravett, D. O. 
Dayton, OHIO. 





MALNUTRITION. 


Nutrition depends primarily upon two 
or three factors. There must be assimil- 
able food and ability on the part of the or- 
ganization to digest it. It has been sug- 
gested that the osteopathic profession is 
suffering from malnutrition, which we all 
realize may become a most serious disorder. 


Let us undertake to diagnose the case, 
and if the condition exists, determine its 
degree and consider the treatment. By 
comparison with its early lusty growth 
there has occurred, all must admit, an ar- 
rested development. If the vital organs 
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have not become impaired, arrested develop- 
ment may be easily overcome. In this an- 
alogy the principles of osteopathy may be 
represented by the blood. 


Have there been blood changes? We he- 
lieve not. The principles of osteopathy are 
better proved by research and experience, 
they are more thoroughly believed in by the 
profession today than they were two 
decades ago by those to whom Dr. Still ci- 
rectly gave them. The principles of oste- 
opathy have lost nothing of their vigor, 
our blood stream is neither thin nor white. 
There are unsettled and disputed questions 
about the application of the principles but 
these differences will result in progress, 
rather than impede progress. 


To carry out the analogy, the osteopathic 
organism is equal to absorbing proper mate- 
rial, digesting it and making this new ma- 
terial a part of the organism Our assimila- 
tive organs, the colleges, are able to make 
new students a part of the organism, and 
to make them as much a part of the organ- 
ism as the original cells in the organism are. 

The trouble has been with the supply de- 
partment, the food for the growth of the 
profession was not forthcoming. This has 
been recognized for several years but it was 
not easy to remedy. We require a higher 
class of food, and the digestive process be- 
fore the food becomes a part of the organ- 
ism is much longer. Hence it requires a 
much better organization to keep the organ- 
ism provided with the supplies it needs. 


The main effort at the Chicago meeting 
when our rules of conduct were completely 
changed was to provide for this supply. 
After all, the proper nutrition of the oste- 
opathic organism is our only real issue and 
concern. We must see that our colleges, as 
the digestive and assimilative organs, func- 
tion properly and to this end see if they 
are in proper health and order, otherwise 
the blood stream will soon suffer in quality, 
which is more serious than its quantity. 


Then we must see that proper food is at 
hand. 


Now is feeding time. These organisms of 
assimilation will be due a feeding, a large 
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wholesome feeding, the early part of Sep- 
tember. Are we doing or have we done our 
part in preparing this food supply? We 
can do it. Several have written us that 
they have at least a half dozen students 
ready for the colleges this fall. Just a 
little effort by those who are succeeding in 
the practice of osteopathy will do it. It 
is an admission of failure to establish ones- 
self in practice or of indifference as to the 
future of his profession if an osteopathic 
physician does not send students to our col- 
leges. 

Now, reader, just a word: Are you send- 
ing students? If not, is it that you have 
failed to make osteopathy appear as a de- 
sirable life work to the people about you, or 
are you just plain selfish and indifferent to 
everything except your immediate self? In 
other words, you are willing to feed your- 
self but not willing to help feed that which 
is feeding you? 

The need of sending students to our col- 
leges as an emergency measure was stressed 
at the Chicago meeting as the great need ot 
the present hour. The Department of Edu- 
cation will inaugurate a campaign at once 
through the State and local organizations to 
round up students for our colleges in Sep- 
tember. Every osteopathic physician should 
enter into this work. We have time yet to 
materially affect the college attendance. 
Students are needed. We can supply them 
if we will-—Will we? 





HEALTH SECRETARY IN THE 
CABINET 


For several years one of the most vigor-: 
ously contested bills before Congress was 
the so-called Owen Bill which provided for 
a Department of Public Health with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet. Sufficient 
sentiment was shown to be opposed to this 
measure, that in spite of the explanations 
and disclaimers of Senator Owen and medi- 
cal officialdom the measure was allowed to 
die. Nothing has been heard of it for a 
half dozen years, until within recent weeks 
it has bobbed up again. 

About the middle of July Senator Jos. I. 
France, of Maryland, Chairman of the Sen- 
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ate Commitee of Public Health and Quar- 
antine, introduced in the United States 
Senate a measure to create a Depart- 
ment of Public Health, with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet and at 
least three undersecretaries to administer 
the onerous duties with which it is proposed 
to endow this new department. Not less 
than nine highly specialized bureaus are 
created to care for phases of health from 
“vital statistics” to the promotion of “Health 
and physical development of school chil- 
dren.” Apparently the State must vote to 
become a part of this plan and when agreed 
on the State would establish the machinery 
through which the Federal department 
would work. These officers would then be 
something like the Federal Judges, Attor- 
neys and Marshals in the State. In other 
words the public health would then be a 
Federal question. 


The extent to which it is proposed to take 
action is no doubt indicated by the State 
voting to turn over its rights to the U. S. 
authorities. On the face of it, what they 
propose to do they manifestly cannot do 
without the permission of the State. Hence 
it is proposed to have the State vote away 
all of its rights in the subject of public 
health to the United States Government. 
Then these health officials will have no fear 
of public sentiment or loss of job; they are 
U. S. officials appointed for life or the peri- 
od of their officious behavior. The bill pro- 
poses a health-State, district, and precinct 
corresponding to the potitical divisions. It 
provides $15,000,000 for establishing the 


Department in 1920, and $8,000,000 for con- 


struction of hospitals. 


According to the A. M. A. Journal there 
are now three of these bills, all “drafted on 
broader lines than those of previous years.” 
We will take the Journal’s word for that, 
but we thought at the time the old bill of 
Senator Owen was about as broad as he 
dared make it, but times have changed. 
Army medical officers like the authority 
Federal regulation confers. Besides, the 
form of medicine they practice has got to 
be boosted by the National Government. 
The doctors themselves have pretty nearly 
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ruined it in the last few years, especially 
last winter. 

It will be interesting to know if the sol- 
diers who came pretty close to the doctors in 
the training camps and army hospitals want 
their kind of medicine fixed on the country 
and that kind alone. It is bad enough when 
the doctor is forced by competition to do 
his best. There is no telling what it will 
degenerate into when the stimulus of doing 
one’s best to make a living by doing better 
for one’s patients than the other fellow can 
do is removed. But we shall hear more of 
this, and much of this, in the next year or 
two. As just an indication, at the A. M. A. 
annual meeting a resolution was passed ask- 
ing Congress to approfygjate $1,500,000 to 
study the recent epidenn® largely with a 
view of isolating the germ ‘alld preparing an 
anti-toxin. It is of interest also to recail 
that in the great world-wide peace treaty an 
International Health Board is established. 





DR. WILLARD RETIRES 


For about a dozen years Dr. Asa Wil- 
lard, of Montana, has served the Associ- 
ation and profession not only faithfully 
but efficiently as head of its legislative 
work. It is certain that Dr. Willard 
knows more of State laws as they affect 
the practice of the healing art than any 
one in the profession, or it might be haz- 
zarded, out of it. He has been a tireless 
worker and the profession has taken ad- 
vantage of it and used his services to the 
limit. Under his direction a great mass 
of data on legislation has been secured 
and this is of great value to the profes- 
sion. 


For a number of years Dr. Willard has 
wanted to give up the work as he felt, 
in justice to his personal interests he 
should no longer devote two or three 
hours per day to this work, but at each 
annual meeting recently at the urgent re- 
quest of the incoming president or board 
he has consented to serve “just one year 
more”. In his retiring at this time it 
should be said that no one has been more 
unselfish or more painstaking in his ef- 
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forts to establish osteopathy. Dr. Wil- 
lard has had definite views and has stuck 
to them and he has seen much of what 
he stood for accomplished. 


In retiring from the Chairmanship of 
this important bureau Dr. Willard has 
earned the grateful appreciation of the 
whole profession for his faithful and 
painstaking efforts in the advancement of 
the interests of the profession. 





Bureau of Education Report 


(Continued from page 598) 


tional Guidance activities undertaken in this 
Bureau last year. In this department our first 
wish was to place in the library of every liter- 
ary college of the land a copy of the catalog of 
an osteopathic college. To accomplish this we 
prepared letters to be sent out to eath institu- 
tion, briefly presenting the osteopathic oppor- 
tunity for graduate study, and stating that we 
were asking the osteopathic college nearest 
them to forward current catalog for their 
library. Copies of the Woodall folder and of 
my own article on the Osteopathic Opportun- 
ity were enclosed. These letters were sent to 
the dean of the college and in the co-educa- 
tional colleges two letters were sent, one each 
to the dean of men and the dean of women, 
the latter letters adding a paragraph on the 
particular opportunity for women in this pro- 
fession. In all, there were a few less than a 
thousand of these letters sent out. Only a 
small number of these colleges replied to our 
letters as it was one which did not call for a 
reply, but those institutions which did reply 
were very appreciative. 

In our letter we offered to send to them a 
speaker to present the subject of osteopathy as 
a profession should they so desire to do so. Sev- 
eral were interested in this offer but unable to 
use the speaker so late in the year. The IIli- 
nois Association furnished a speaker for one 
of the colleges of that State, and we feel very 
sure that this work can be undertaken earlier 
in the year coming, with satisfactory results. 
To such colleges as replied expressing interest 
in our literature, we forwarded later a copy 
of the Woodall Book and received letters of 
appreciation from the college librarians. We 
entered upon this work too late in the year to 
have it show much return, but the beginning 
thus made will unquestionably be found a 
splendid basis to follow up next year. 


New Jersey Scholarships 
The desirability of doing with the high 


schools what was done in the colleges led us 
again to undertake to work out in New Jersey 





a scheme which might apply elsewhere. We 
were mindful of the advice given us last year 
by vocational guidance specialists that if we 
would approach high school principals in such 
a way as to interest them, it would seem im- 
portant to do so offering whole or part scholar- 
ships. Therefore, we took up with the Phila- 
delphia College of Osteopathy the matter of 
a scholarship in that institution and arranged 
to divide the four years’ tuition between two 
candidates, each having freshman and sopho- 
more years. Letters were then sent to the 
principals of the 137 high schools of the State 
with folder enclosed, setting forth our offer 
and also enclosing the Woodall folder and my 
own. The terms of the tuition which we de- 
cided upon were vouchers of scholastic attain- 
ment, earnestness as. a student and personal 
worthiness. We asked for a written applica- 
tion from the candidate, a letter from the 
principal of the high school and two other let- 
ters in behalf of the candidate from reliable 
individuals, one preferably from an osteopath, 
and in this connection we would recall the 
scholarship campaign of the Illinois Associa- 
tion last year. Our primary purpose was 
not so much broadcast publicity as to get the 
thoughtful attention of school officials and to 
enter the osteopathic catalog in the school 
libraries. This we accomplished, for the Phil- 
adelphia College mailed to each high school 
principal copy of its catalog. According to the 
measure of their alertness the osteopaths of 
the State made use of this opportunity for 
local publicity. We would not claim for this 
plan merit over the Illinois plan, but would 
rather call both to the attention of State so- 
cieties and urge that one of these or some 
other be used to push osteopathy to the foré- 
front before high school students and facul- 
ties. 
Lecture Bureau 


The Lecture Bureau under Dr. McCaughan 
has been useful again this year. Dr. McCau- 
ghan reports $35.00 receipts from lectures and 
offers suggestions for the strengthening of 
the Bureau next year. 


National Magazine 
At the time of the Boston Convention Dr. 
Woodall secured the promise of the osteo- 
pathic number of this magazine, which was 
published in September. 


Osteopathic Exhibit in National Museum at 
Washington 


This work on the part of Dr. Geo. Still was 
in no sense a Bureau activity, but so impor- 
tant was it and so truly educational that we 
would express our appreciation of it. 

As in past years this Bureau has had con- 
siderable correspondence with individuals re- 
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garding their Education 


problems. 


particular Public 


Recommendations 


The chief recommendation to be offered, and 
the most fundamental, is of course better or- 
ganization in the States and districts to take 
up the work, but this matter is before us gen- 
erally. 

Another change which we would strongly 
urge is that the Lecture Bureau be made a 
separate activity in the Department of Public 
Affairs and that it receive the joint co-opera- 
tion of the Bureaus of Public Health and 
Public Education, both of which Bureaus are 
directing lecture work at present. There are 
now in our hands letters from the Foto-Films 
Co., Inc., New York and their Advertising 
Plan as prepared for the A. O. A., upon which 
we are not offering recommendation in this 
report. These are big questions and the lec- 
ture work most important, hence our suggest- 
tion that a committee be created to devote 
themselves entirely to this phase of public 
education. 

We have not been in touch with the Auxil- 
liaries of the colleges at all this year. Our 
correspondence with or at them last year 
showed their organization to be faulty, in that 
in some instances we have found that the 
members were not advised of our work for 
their benefit. This matter should be given 
attention, however, because there will never 
be a second opportunity to equal this for the 
direction of their thought and the raising of 
their ideals in matters of their relation to the 
public as practicians. 

The public library should be kept before the 
profession until it is the rule rather than the 
exception that osteopathic literature be found 
on its shelves and reading tables. 


The colleges should be approached again 
and the effort to place speakers before the 
student bodies be kept up. Catalogues should 
go out annually as a routine from our oste- 
opathic colleges to the libraries of the literary 
colleges. 

Also we would recommend that at the be- 
ginning of the college year 19-20 copy of the 
Woodall Book be presented to the 590 literary 
colleges of the country, by the A. O. A., 
through this Bureau. This would represent 
an outlay of possibly two or three hundred 
dollars but it would be difficult to find a way 
to spend it where there would be greater prom- 
ise,of far reaching returns. 

Again the Bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington has been issued with no 
mention of osteopathic institutions and or- 
ganizations. This matter was taken up last 
year quite fully in our report, but would 
seem to be in the hands of the Education De- 
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partment rather than in this Bureau. We 
would recommend, therefore, that the Educa- 
tion Department be directed to this oversight 
and asked to supply the Editorial Division of 
the U. S. Bureau with the necessary date rela- 
tive to our colleges, etc. 


Finally, and as a general summary of the 
professional attitude toward these matters: 
There is at our very doors legitimate and ethi- 
eal opportunity to carry the facts of osteopa- 
thy through natural educational channels to 
the understanding of people, and we believe 
that in the’measure that we avail ourselves of 
this hitherto neglected opportunity will the 
seeming netd of unethical advertising cease 
to hold the attention of our people. Given the 
vision of the part osteopathy is to play in the 
affairs of men and a machine suitable to the 
work at hand and there is no limit to the edu- 
cational work possible for this Bureau of the 
A. O. A. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jennie A. Ryet, D. O., 


Chairman, 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS REPORT 


To the Board of Trustees: 

As Chairman of the Bureau of Statistics, 
I wish to submit the following report: 

I was unable to carry out the plans that had 
been mapped out at the beginning of the year 
because of sickness and death in my own 
family disarranging the work outlined, as well 
as conditions arising, otherwise, out of the 
war conditions and the recent epidemic. 


What work has been done has been con- 
structive in its character, i.e., collecting such 
papers, clippings, etc., as I could acquire and 
developing a system of filing the same to be 
used by the statistical secretaries in the sev- 
eral State organizations to be used in con- 
junction with the A. O. A. Statistical Bu- 
reau. I have placed on exhibit for inspec- 
tion and information at the A. O. A. booth, 
samples of records, inserts and gummed hinges 
for the benefit of the visiting State secretaries 
or Statistical officers and for your informa- 
tion. 


I have received, through the Clipping Bu- 
reaus of the Journal of the A. S. O. and of 
the Osteopathic Physician, a large number of 
clippings covering the osteopathic conventions 
and State meetings and also from scattered 
members of the profession valuable educa- 
tional and advertising literature which I am 
keeping for file and use as occasion may de- 
mand. These clippings and other literature 
cover the fields of osteopathy, pseudo-oste- 
opathy, public health and medical (wherein os- 
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teopathy may be directly, or indirectly in- 
volved). 

I would urge that the editorial staff of the 
publications of the A. O. A. co-operate with 
this Bureau by turning over to us all the clip- 
pings when they have no more use for the 
same. It would be a great aid to us. 


I would also suggest that either bound, or 
unbound if the former cannot be supplied, 
copies of the A. O. A. publications be sup- 
plied this Bureau regularly as published; and 
that back numbers be given us as far as pos- 
sible. 

There should be available to the use of this 
Bureau and in the files of the same, copies of 
all the various books, pamphlets and litera- 
ture of various character touching upon os- 
teopathy in any of its different phases. Pro- 
vision for such I would most respectfully urge 
upon you for consideration. 

During the past year the profession has 
lost twenty-eight members by death, and in 
addition thereto sixteen have died who are 
members of families of osteopaths. This is 
not an accurate and full report but corres- 
ponds to the records available. A list to sup- 
plement this report can be furnished if your 
body so desires. 


I regret very much that the records and in- 
formation at my command have not permit- 
ted me to make an accurate report on the mor- 
tality of the profession and of members of 
their families. Especially is this true as to 
the effects of the war and the recent epi- 
demic as affecting the profession, but this 
may be supplemented in a latter report. 

We hope to secure the full co-operation 
for complete data along this line to insure 
full report at future annual meetings. The 
proposed system, as above contemplated, will 
get the several State organizations lined up 
in supplying the information. 


Recent clippings at hand make it manda- 
tory upon me to call your attention to the 
proposed organization of fourteen U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Districts to be presided over by 
officials of the Public Health Service to take 
care of returning soldiers in co-operation of 
the State Public Health Authorities. 

Respectfully submitted, 
G. B. F. Crarke, D. O., 
Chairman, 
A. O. A. Bureau of Statistics. 





RED CROSS COMMITTEE REPORT 


To the Board of Trustees of the A. O. A.: 


Your Committee begs leave to report as 
follows: 

As soon as expedient after the authoriza- 
tion of this Committee by the Board, letters 
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were sent to two or three live women in all 
the cities where there were ten or more 
women practicians, asking them to get to- 
gether and bring the matter of organization 
of our forces for Red Cross work before 
the several osteopathic organizations. 

Your committee was not proud of the looks 
of this letter as it was a poor job of multi- 
graphying but just at the time it was re- 
quired, it seemed the best we could do, and 
the fewer replies than we expected may have 
been due to the unbusinesslike appearance of 
the letter. 

In most cases the recipient of the letter 
was already engaged in such work, or pro- 
fessional domestic or social duties prevented 
them from assuming further responsibilities. 
However, two organizations resulted: one in 
Portland, Maine, and another in Minneapolis, 
Minn., each with a most satisfactory mem- 
bership and further assistance was given to 
the Boston auxiliary. 

The Chairman of your Committee was duly 
elated, but the excitement was short lived. 
The epidemic was on (and may we never see 
another like it) which halted this, as it did 
most other new projects. 

Upon receipt of the official stationery a sec- 
ond letter was prepared urging the necessity 
of continuing the work of the Red Cross for 
the devastated countries, but again we met 
unavoidable delays and your committee de- 
cided that in view of the fact that chanters 
and auxiliaries which were already organized 
and working could not be kept going, it would 
be wasted effort to try to organize new ones. 

The three organizations perfected did splen- 
did work during their existence. The Jrma- 
nent thing we have out of it is the work of 
the Portland Chapter which adopted a French 
crphan and will continue to carry on that 
work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. A. AcHorn, JD. O., 


Chairman. 





REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF 

FINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 
To the Board of Trustees: 

The Department of Finance and De- 
velopment in its report for the past year 
has nothing to criticise or to suggest as 
to the minor details of the handling of the 
finances. We realized early in the year 
that this department, insofar as the 
finances were concerned, could act only in 
an advisory capacity, as it was not practi- 
cable to maintain close enough relations 
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with all the workings of the various de- 
partments, to study the respective trans- 
actions. We believe that the financial af- 
fairs of the Association are being con- 
ducted with strict regard to economy 
consistent with efficiency, in fact, there is 
no doubt that we are accomplishing a 
vast amount of work on too little an al- 
lowance. 


We believe, therefore, that it was un- 
necessary, in view of the higher prices 
prevailing during the past year, to raise 
our dues one hundred per cent, and not 
provide for the use of some of this in- 
crease in our revenues for the use of the 
association’s general affairs. We recom- 
mend that the dues be maintained at ten 
dollars, and that the rule apportioning 
half of our revenues from dues exclusive- 
ly to the Department of Public Affairs, be 
removed, and that it be left to the judg- 
ment of the Board of Trustees, to appor- 
tion the revenues to the several depart- 
ments as necessity demands. For years 
we have been doing business without suf- 
ficient funds. We have provided the 
funds, and then locked it up, as far as the 
general affairs of the Association are con- 
cerned. 

We earnestly recommend that we now 
begin the development of the business 
side of the Association. To that end, we 
recommend that the duties of the Secre- 
tary be divided; that one man be put in 
charge of the business end, and given an 
opportunity, at a reasonable salary, to en- 
large our revenues from advertising, etc. 
And that another man be placed in charge 
of the purely Association’s affairs, as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, with full opportunity 
to build up the membership and to co- 
ordinate the work of the various depart- 
ments, aside from the business features. 


We recommend that the Osteopathic 
Magazine be continued, believing it to be 
a splendid opportunity to push our pub- 
licity education. The business manager 
should be able to increase the advertising 
receipts, and the Magazine could thus be 
improved. Our members have not yet 
awakened to the value of the Magazine 
to them individually and to the profession 
generally. 


The revenues from literature sales is, 
under the circumstances, good, and 
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should be pushed more vigorously. Ap- 
pended hereto, are supplementary reports 
on the Auxiliaries, Membership Work, 
and Advertising and Exhibits. 


C. A. Upton, D. O., Chairman. 





REPORT, STUDENT AUXILIARY 
To the Board of Trustees: 


In my report to your body last year, I stated 
that owing to the war and the conditions of 
our colleges resulting therefrom, not much 
progress had been made toward establishing 
and enlarging the Student Auxiliaries in the 
several colleges. 


This year, while the same conditions pre- 
vailed, coupled with the epidemic of influenza, 
which overwhelmed the student bodies with 
work, I feel that some progress has been 
made, and with the convening of the fall terms 
in the schools, the organization of auxiliaries 
can be pushed toward rapid completion. 


The JourNAL was furnished to the auxiliary 
members at the same rate as in previous 
years, fifty cents per year. 

One address was made to an auxiliary this 
year—that by Dr. E. R. Proctor to the aux- 
iliary at the American School of Osteopathy, 
this April. This was reported to me by the 
president of the auxiliary as being very suc- 
cessful. This address was not limited to the 
members of the auxiliary alone but the entire 
student body was invited. 


We have a live auxiliary also at the Massa- 
chusetts College but because of the small stu- 
dent body and the unusual rush of practice ow- 
ing to the epidemic no attempt was made to 
have a field member address them. 


No answers were received from the deans 
of the Philadelphia or Chicago Colleges to my 
letters urging their help in organizing their 
student bodies but the Secretary reported 
that the Chicago students had remitted direct 
for the JouRNAL. 

I had some correspondence with a Dr. Clark, 
of the Des Moines Still College late this semes- 
ter, but nothing came of it; also some inter- 
esting correspondence with Dr. Bowling, of 
the Los Angeles College, and I now believe 
that an auxiliary will be established at this 
college in the near future. 

The school situation looks much brighter for 
the future, and I believe the auxiliaries can 
be organized and pushed to completion the 
first semester of the new college year. 

We urge the perfection of the student aux- 
iliaries in the several colleges, believing that 
an opportunity exists here to strengthen the 
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relations of the student bodies to the profes- 
sion, 
Respectfully submitted, 
' W. E. Wa po, D. O., 
Chairman Student Auxiliaries, A. O. A. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The work of this committee was confined to 
the osteopathic physicians who are non-mem- 
bers of the A. O. A. Two general form let- 
ters were sent out, of which copies are at- 
tached hereto. In addition to this there was 
considerable individual correspondence which 
arose from these form letters. I have no way 
of telling how many joined the A. O. A. as a 
result of this work, but something like 20 or 
25 applications passed through my hands in 
addition to those which went direct to the 
general offices. 

Working the non-members is a rather diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory proposition at the best, 
and it was more so than usual this year, be- 
cause of many things which seem to have 
transpired, drawing the attention of the people 
from association matters. Now that the war 
is over and osteopathy has received such a 
wonderful impetus, it should be easier next 
year to bring new members into the Asso- 
ciation. 


Wa ter E. Etrrink, D. O., Chairman. 





REPORT ON EXHIBIT AND ADVER- 
TISING WORK 


Having been assigned under the Depart- 
ment of Finance and Development to exhibits 
and advertising, I beg to state: 

Owing to the influenza epidemic I was un- 
able to do anything until the last of Febru- 
ary, when I wrote to about 225 members so- 
liciting the names of probable exhibitors at 
our convention and advertisers in our peri- 
odicals. One month later I sent out a follow- 
up card to those not responding to my letter 
and received sixty-five responses to my com- 
munications with about 182 names of probable 
patrons. Of course, a considerable number 
of these names were duplicates of names al- 
ready on file in the business office. 

In order to obtain desired result, I would 
recommend that this assignment be continued 
the coming year, for it is a subject that re- 
quires considerable attention in order to give 
our profession the best list of exhibitors and 
advertisers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. H. SHACKLEForD, D. O., 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Your Committee on Resolutions begs 
to present the following report: 


BE IT RESOLVED by the American 
Osteopathic Association in convention 
assembled at Chicago, June 30 to July 3, 
1919, that: 

1. With renewed confidence and as- 
surance we again declare our united al- 
legiance and loyalty to the principle of 
osteopathy as conceived and established 
by Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. 

2. We recognize the unselfish devo- 
tion to our country and to the ideals of 
our people and our allies that prompted 
over 500 osteopathic physicians to offer 
their services in the late world war and 
we hereby pledge our utmost endeavors 
to assist those who entered the service, in 
their efforts to re-establish themselves 
in the practice of their profession. 

3. We denounce the arbitrary, auto- 
cratic, unethical and unpatriotic means 
made use of by the dominant medical or- 
ganization of the United States, in pre- 
venting over 1,500 other osteopathic phy- 
sicians from serving their Country in its 
darkest hours in the capacity for which 
they were best fitted. 

4. We deplore the fact that our Gov- 
ernment was so misled by the false and 
unjust representation by the medical pro- 
fession, that the necessary legislation to 
enable osteopathic physicians to enter the 
several branches of active service in 
which they were sorely needed, was not 
enacted. 

5. We favor a league of nations for 
the settlement of all international dis- 
putes and the cementing together of the 
peoples of the world. 

6. We heartily commend Dr. George 
W. Riley and Dr. H. S. Bunting for their 
excellent and valuable work in gathering 
and analyzing the osteopathic statistics of 
epidemic influenza and pneumonia, and in 
tabulating, for the profession, the suc- 
cessful osteopathic methods of handling 
these diseases. 

7. Whereas: The class of drugs known 
as “Coal-Tar Derivatives,” and sold under 
various trade names, are derived from 
phenal (carbolic acid), and 
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Whereas: These drugs are poisonous 
when taken internally, and 


Whereas: The public is unaware of 
the poisonous character of. these drugs 
and used enormous quantities of same 
during the recent influenza-pneumonia 
epidemic, thereby lowering their resist- 
ance to infection, weakening heart action 
and directly contributing to a fatal termi- 
nation of their sickness, and 

Whereas: The sale of these poisonous 
drugs is today without proper regulation, 
and they are exploited in the public press 
to the great detriment of the welfare of 
the American public, be it 

RESOLVED: By the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, in convention assem- 
bled, that the Congress of the United 
States and the legislature of the several 
States be petitioned to enact such legis- 
lation as will control the present unre- 
stricted sale of these dangerous drugs 
and educate the public as to their danger- 
ous character, along the lines of the exist- 
ing Harrison Act, for the control of nar- 
cotics, or otherwise. 

8. We congratulate the profession 
upon the work done by Dr. Francis A. 
Cave and others in their efforts to estab- 
lish the Osteopathic Service League. 

9. We urge the members of the pro- 
fession to familiarize themselves with the 
activities of the A. T. Still Research In- 
stitute and give it the financial and moral 
support it so justly deserves. 

10. We appreciate the services of At- 
torney J. R. H. Potts, of Chicago, for his 
efforts and success in securing the recog- 
nition of osteopathic physicians as exam- 
iners in the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen. j 

11. We appreciate the many courte- 
sies extended to the A. O. A. and the 
many services rendered it during its con- 
vention by the management of the Sher- 
man Hotel, and we hereby extend our sin- 
cere thanks for the same. 

12. We extend our sincere thanks to 
the members of the osteopathic profes- 
sion of Chicago and vicinity and to thie 
management of the local osteopathic hos- 


pital, for their efficient work in providing J 


for and carrying on the convention. 

13. We express our appreciation of 
the work done by the Woman’s Bureau 
of Public Health of the A. O. A., and here- 
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with present the resolution passed by the 
Bureau as a part of the report of your 
Committee on Resolutions. 

(Printed on page 614 of this issue.) 

Whereas, The deleterious effects of al- 
cohol are now an almost universal real- 
ized fact, be it 

RESOLVED, That we do all in our 
power to eliminate its use as a beverage. 

E. R. Bootn, D. O., Chairman. 





REPORT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE SECRETARIES 


To the Board of Trustees: 

The State Secretaries Association, in an- 
nual conference Tuesday, July Ist, sends this 
message to the Board of Trustees: 

We heartily commend the effort toward uni- 
fication of the State Associations with the 
A. O. A. and approve of the plan as presented 
for a representative form of government in 


all matters pertaining to the future welfare of - 


our organizations. 

And as such this organization offers its 
good offices and stands ready to co-operate 
with any definite plan adopted by the Board 
of Trustees for the consummation of the pur- 
poses sought upon the adoption of the new 
constitution and by-laws. 

By authorization of the conference. 

E. J. Eton, 
Chairman-elect. 


We appended herewith: 
“Copy of Constitution and By-laws. 
“Suggested plan of meeting dates.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
SECRETARIES 


Constitution 

Art. I. Name. This organization shall be 
known as the National Association of State 
Secretaries. 

Art. II. Object. The purpose of this asso- 
ciation shall be to UNIFY the ACTIVITIES 
of the State associations with the A. O. A.; to 
EDUCATE the various secretaries to a higher 
state of EFFICIENCY; to promote the sci- 
ence of Osteopathy throughout the world. 

Art. III. Membership: The membership of 
this association shall consist of the secretaries 
of the various State and similar associations. 

Art. IV. Officers. The officers of this asso- 
ciation shall consist of a chairman, a vice- 


© @ chairman and a secretary-treasurer. 


The above together with the article in by- 
laws following on “Duties of Officers” was 
adopted at the Detroit convention. Formally 
adopted at Boston. The by-laws below be- 
come our working basis. 
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By-Laws 


Art. I, Sec. 1. Membership. The Secre- 
tary of any State or territorial association 
who is a member in good standing of the A. 
O. A. automatically becomes a member of 
this Association. 

Sec. 2. Fees and Dues. Each State Asso- 
ciation shall annually pay into the Treasury 
of the State Secretaries Association a sum 
equal to $1.00 per class to which it may be 
advanced, i.e., Class E, $1.00; Class D, $2.00; 
Class C, $3.00; Class B, $4.00; Class A, $5.00. 


Sec. 3. Classification. State Associations 
shall be classified according to number of ac- 
tive practicians as follows: Class A, 300 and 
above; Class B, between 200 and 300; Class 
C, between 100 and 200; Class D, between 50 
and 100; Class E, any number up to 50. 

Sec. 4. Districts. The State and Territorial 
Associations shall be grouped according to 
their geographical location and number of 
practicians. 

Art. II. Duties of Officers. 


Sec. 1. The chairman shall preside at all 
meetings of the Association and shall perform 
such other duties as usually belong to that 
office. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-Chairman shall perform 
the duties of the Chairman in the absence of 
the latter. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
a record of the transactions of the meetings 
of the Association; shall notify appointees of 
committees and perform such other duties as 
usually belong to that office. 


Officers 1918-1919 


Chairman, Dr. W. E. Elfrink, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. R. M. Forrester, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. E. J. Elton, 307 
Matthews Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Officers elected for 1919-20: Chairman, E. 
J. Elton, Milwaukee; Vice-chairman, W. C. 
Dawes, Bozeman, Montana; Secretary, F. E. 
Jorris, Minneapolis. 

Representative in A. O. A., Dr. C. J. Gad- 
dis, Oakland, Calif. ; 

When the National Association of State 
Secretaries was first organized it was sug- 
gested that a very good plan would be to 
have the States arrange the meeting dates for 
their annuai meeting according to some geo- 
graphical plan so that, speakers and clinicians 
of prominence could arrange to make a tour 
among several associations meeting in consec- 
utive order; a plan was presented at that 
time; just how far any of the States have 
gone in this direction we do not know—and 
ave herewith present for your consideration 
and action if deemed advisable the same plan 
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as arranged some time ago. Some States and 
some secretaries have unfortunately taken the 
stand that—this National association of State 
secretaries or the A. O. A. is trying to dictate 
policies for the State organizations; trying 
to tell them when they should have a State 
annual meeting; when their fiscal year should 
end and other similar important matters for 
serious consideration—but we desire to state 
that all the suggestions which have been or 
are made are for the mutual betterment of 
co-operative associational work; the associa- 
tions which see and appreciate the real pur- 
pose of them and the good which can be done 
through the adoption of the policies suggested 
are free to accept them; those associations 
which do not care to adjust themselves or 
their work for co-operative effort may do as 
they chose. We wish you would retain the 

copy below for future use when desired. 
Suggested Plan of State Association Annual 

Meeting Dates 

Divide into four districts as follows: 

WESTERN DISTRICT 
To meet during 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


In place of 


Colorado. 
IN icche sic, 005534 )0 wigig rem piaiabe rama aie June 
Waehington .. 6.50.66 tS ace dopeenie April 
ee re ere re” May 
Bo Se Go sig. broye ase wimp sermon October 
MD oc cclecsinacauiearn wnat September 
i eee ner rn July 
IIR caso nk he gibigie este eceidiway September 
NN piccharilao-siniy nnn oernis samcrewmle March 
ee NS 6k isp oes ws romiaea September 
ME Ct cctercarnciies see cmetere uly 
TEPID fasion cic ete beers cng November 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 

MAY-JUNE 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
EES op cccioimesnaeeeaxgen October 
NS iad 05 > 0G ansice win oaen November 
pS ewer eer ree er October 
ERASE Pree iper rare necrente December 
Iowa 
Missouri 

EAsTEerRN DISTRICT 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 

PORROIIV AINE 6.6555 o5:0:5-6 008 cseooeen's June 
Dit: OF COMAANIA 0:05 cic swicivne sie May 

Connecticut 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Maryland 
MN oe is ce Cow aires hinpae pe ced June 
Massachusetts ........cceeccece January, 


Canadian Assocs. 
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SouTHERN DIstrRIcT 
MAY-JUNE 
Georgia 
Co SEE ee eee eee er December 
Kentucky 
Kansas 
WU, 05.508 ws ede Recents December 
Alabama 


So. Carolina 

No. Carolina 

W. Virginia 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Arizona 

Mississippi 

New Mexico-Hawaii 





REPORT OF OSTEOPATHIC SERVICE 
LEAGUE 


To the Board of Trustees: 

Herewith is report in reference to the ac- 
tivities to date and present status of the 
Osteopathic Service League, Inc., a corpora- 
tion formed by virtue of a resolution intro- 
duced at the Boston Convention and subse- 
quent authority conferred by your Board. 

CHARTER—Acting under the advice of 
Mr. Perry S. Patterson, Attorney for the 
American Osteopathic Association, a charter 
was secured on November 30th under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, as a corporation 
“not for pecuniary profit”. 

OFFICERS—While the intent of the move- 
ment is to develop a lay organization, con- 
trolled and administered by laymen, with an 
advisory council of osteopathic physicians, it 
seemed wise to make a beginning with th« 
control vested in the hands of interested oste- 
opathic physicians, at the same time having a 
proper representation of laymen in the said 
control. 

The incorporators were, therefore, selected 
as follows: Dr. Carl P. McConnell Dr. Earl }. 
Drinkall, Dr. Irene Harwood Ellis, Dr. Fran- 
cis A. Cave, Mr. Perry S. Patterson and Mr 
J. J. O’Donnell (the latter of Chicago). 

The temporary officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 





i ee ae Dr. Carl P. McConnell 
py. ee Dr. Irene Harwood Ellis 
Executive-Secretary..... Dr. Francis A. Cav: 

TRUSTEES—tThe foregoing and Dr. Ear! 


J. Drinkall, Mr. Patterson and Mr. O’Donnell. 
It was voted to have the present executiv: 
headquarters of the League at the office of the 
Executive-Secretary, at 30 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION— 
Acting under the authority vested in myseli 
as Chairman of the Committee on Organiza- 
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tion, and after conferences with many oste- 
opathic physicians and laymen with organiz- 
ation experience, it was deemed wise to place 
no limit upon the number composing the Com- 
mittee on Organization, but rather to seek the 
co-operation of men and women throughout 
the country who believed in the movement and 
were willing to work for its development. 


Accordingly notice was sent to the profes- 
sion during August that this “Committee on 
Organization will be made up of those who 
manifest the most awakened interest in these 
plans and are most ready to work for their 
early success”. In a very large measure the 
members of the committee, therefore, have 
been selected from those who have volunteered 
for active service in the work of organizing 
or have in some other manner shown an in- 
terest therein. Others of known organization 
ability, not already overburdened with. or- 
ganization work, have been invited to become 
members of the Committee, which is of this 
date composed of the names given on attached 
letter-head marked “Exhibit A”. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS—Act- 
ing under the supervision of Mr. Perry S. 
Patterson, Constitution and By-laws have 
been drawn up in accordance with the at- 
tached copy marked “Exhibit B” and await 
the approval of your Board before becoming 
the official instrument of the League. 


Under this heading, I would especially call 
your attention to the provisions which have 
been devised for co-ordinating the activities 
of the League with those of the A. O. A,, 
especially in reference to the personnel of the 
Governing Board. In this connection, I would 
state that the charters of the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A. and similar organizations have 
been studied carefully for precedent, which 
has been adopted wherever same appeared to 
offer workable methods as applied to our own 
unique requirements. -At the same time, no 
complete precedent exists for such an organi- 
zation as ours, and the matter of co-ordina- 
tion between the League and the A. O. A. has 
required very much study likewise has the co- 
ordination of the work of the League with 
the activities of the profession at large and 
the laity who might become interested. 

As a beginning the Governing Board is to 
be composed of 15 persons as follows: 


Osteopaths Laymen 
(a) The incorporators ..... 4 2 
(b) The immediate past Pres- 
ident of the A.O. A..1 
(c) The Secretary of the 
(d) Laymen Selected by Gov- 
erning Board ....... 3 
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(e) Appointed by President 

of A. O. A. 4 persons, 

of whom at least 3 

shall be laymen ....1 3 

(See note) 

(f) A possible 6 additional 

laymen, elected or ap- 

pointed by State chap- 

ters, when organized. 


Provision is herein made for the complete 
control of the League by the A. O. A. until 
such time as the public throughout ‘the coun- 
try has taken hold of the movement with suf- 
ficient impetus to carry it, after which time 
an Advisory Board of osteopathic physicians 
will be worked out in accordance with the 
needs of the situation as then developed. In 
the meantime, Mr. Patterson stands in the re- 
lation of the keystone between the seven os- 
teopathic physicians and the seven laymen 
(or, at the option of the President of the 
A. O. A., of six physicians and nine laymen). 


FIRST CHAPTER ORGANIZED—With 
great pleasure I record that the first chapter 
of the League has been organized in the City 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, with sixty charter 
members, including all of the osteopathic phy- 
sicians now practicing there. Officers have 
been elected, standing committees are being 
formed, and the President of the Chapter, 
Mrs. A. L. Loving, has been sent as a delegate 
to the Chicago Convention. 


The exact method of co-ordination between 
the chapters and the parent body has not as 
yet been worked out, but has been left with 
the Governing Board to determine as condi- 
tions warrant. 


State and local chapters should be estab- 
lished throughout the country, the activities of 
which will prove a very important engine in 
the evolution of osteopathy. In this work, the 
A. O. A. can co-operate very actively with 
the League. In the present instance, due credit 
must be given to the superb efforts of Dr. L. 
M. Hartwell, President of the Missouri Oste- 
opathic Association. 


MAGAZINE —It is obvious that the League 
should have some organ to forward its in- 
terests. Several correspondents have suggest- 
ed the Osteopathic Magazine for that purpose, 
while others have strongly opposed such use. 
Both sides of the question have merit, and, 
under any circumstances it would appear that 
the Magazine should be sent to lay and pro- 
fessional members of the League. At the 
same time, I believe it would be a serious 
error at this time to bury the League propa- 
ganda solely as a department in the Osteo- 
pathic Magazine, although undoubtedly such 
a department should be supplied for every is- 
sue of the magazine. I prefer at this time a 
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separate and distinct publication for the work 
of organizing the League, and would there- 
fore suggest that a Bulletin be issued at in- 
tervals (regular or otherwise) for present 
requirements. Later on, it might be deemed 
advisable to instal the Osteopathic Magazine 
as official organ for the League, and perhaps 
to take is over bodily for the use of the 
League. 


The first issue of such a Bulletin as above 
suggested has been printed for distribution at 
the Chicago Convention, copy attached here- 
to marked “Exhibit C.” 


ORGANIZER. Unquestionably a national 
organizer should be employed for the pur- 
pose of establishing League activities through- 
out the country and abroad. Such a man 
should devote all or nearly all his time to such 
work and be paid a sum commensurate with 
his abilities. At any reasonable price, such a 
man could make himself invaluable not only to 
the work of the League, but also to the gen- 
eral activties of the A. O. A. as co-ordinated 
with it. 


FINANCIAL—Up to the present moment, 
no funds have been drawn from the A. O. A. 
treasury for the uses of the League. Except 
for the sum of $869 received from 233 mem- 
bers of the League, the Executive-Secretary 
has defrayed all expenses to date, or pledged 
his personal credit for the payment of same. 
As for July 1st, the records show total pay- 
ments of $1,304.51, unpaid bills of $951.40 and 
cash on hand of $116.13. (The foregoing not 
including a balance of $551.64 advanced in 
cash by the Secretary.) 


In conclusion, I wish to express my sin- 
cerest appreciation of the kindly spirit of co- 
operation manifested by the various members 
of the Board of Trustees, and especially the 
efforts and consideration extended by Drs. 
Fryette and Chiles, and Mr. Patterson. Their 
support has been at all times a stimulus to 
renewed effort. 


I wish to state further that until such time 
as the Trustees may think it advisable to 
employ the services of a full-time paid or- 
ganizer, I will be glad to give a reasonable 
proportion of my time and energy to the 
glorious work of the Osteopathic Service 
League, in such capacity as may be delegated 
to me. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Francis A. CAvE, 
Executive-Secretary. 
ADDENDA—Approximately 52,000 of the 


little folders “Osteopathy for Humanity” have 
been distributed to the profession thus far. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
WOMEN’S BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


WHEREAS, The war has shown the in- 
disputable prevalence of physical defects, and 
emphasized the need of, early physical cor- 
rections, and the development of health habits, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we endorse the periodi- 
cal physical examination of school children 
and the teaching, in all schools, of more prac- 
tical health subjects, including social hygiene. 

WHEREAS, After years of agitation, the 
laws of our land do not adequately protect 
children, therebe it 
children, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we recommend that the 
members of our profession support the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee in their endeav- 
or to prevent child labor and substitute ade- 
quate education for work, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we urge our members 
to take out memberships in the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

WHEREAS, The need for competent 
Public Health Workers in every locality in- 
creases daily, therefor be it 

RESOLVED, That we urge each of our os- 
teopathic colleges to give a thorough course 
of training in Public Health and Osteopathic 
Sociology. ; 

WHEREAS, The possibilities of the motion 
picture films of children as an educational fea- 
ture in public health work, are so promising, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we continue our efforts 
during the coming year, in further developing 
our Osteopathic Child Welfare Film, “The 
Pied Piper of Health.” 

WHEREAS, It has been demonstrated that 
regular and frequent physical examinations 
are attended by much benefit, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we use and popularize 
the Children’s Conference Record Blank and 


The Model Women’s Score Card Blank sub-. 


mitted to this Bureau during this convention. 

WHEREAS, Our present public education- 
al system has been found wanting, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That we endorse House Bill 
No. 7, and Senate Bill No. 1,017, calling for 
a Secretary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

WHEREAS, It is essential to the welfare 
of the child to establish a single standard of 
morals, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we do all in our power 
to further this movement. 

RosertaA WIMER-Forp, 
JANETTE H. Bottes, 
Asa MEADE, 

Committee. 
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Society of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
Laryngology Meeting 


There were about 250 members attending 
the program of the Annual Meeting of the 


American Osteopathic Society of Opthalmolo-. 


gy and Oto-Laryngology at the Chicago Hos- 
pital, which lasted from June 23rd to 27th in- 
clusive. It was divided into morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

In the morning there were many examina- 
tions of clinic cases, and a large number of 
surgical cases were handled. Those who per- 
formed them were: Drs. Ruddy, Larrimore, 
Moore, Seaman, Lynd, Marshall, Deason and 
Goodfellow. Dr. Ruddy did a cataract opera- 
tion, submucous resections and a number of 
tonsil cases, using his own anesthetic nedolar: 

In the afternoon, papers were read by 
Drs. Ruddy Read, Larrimore, Goodfellow and 
Edwards. These brought forth very lively 
discussions and contentions in the way of an 
open forum. 

The Annual Banquet, held at the Chicago 
seach Hotel, was an enjoyable success. There 
were about 200 members present. A clairvoy- 
ant stunt was performed by Drs. Ruddy and 
Deason and a number of toasts by prominent 
physicians helped to make it a very enjoyable 
evening. Dr. Deason was the toastmaster. 
The dinner was followed by dancing with the 
best orchestra available in the city. 

Dr. Larrimore was elected president for the 
following year to take the place of Dr. Dea- 
son, the retiring president. 





Alberta Refuses Compulsory 
Vaccination 


The manner n which Dr. Raymond C. 
Ghostley handled the fight to prevent com- 
pulsory vaccination in Alberta emphasizes a 
line of argument which would be very effec- 
tive in helping to prevent the establishment 
of compulsory vaccination in any of the Cana- 
dian provinces where the laws of England are 
much respected. 

In England there is really no compulsory 
vaccination. By signing a conscientious ob- 
jector’s certificate, anyone can avoid being 
vaccinated and it may be recalled by some that 
in the 90s England appointed a body of men 
to investigate vaccination and as a result of 
the report of that commission laws were 
passed in England which eliminated compul- 
sory vaccination through providing for the 
above indicated procedure. In some towns in 
England, notably Leister, there are compara- 
tively few people vaccinated. Three years 
ago, the Supreme Court of Alberta, in a unani- 
mous decision, voted that the compulsory vac- 
cination law was not good, basing their judg- 
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ment upon the presentation of the law as it 
stands in Great Britain. 

During the past winter, the medical powers 
that be, through the Minister of Health of the 
province, attempted to put through a new com- 
pulsory vaccination act. Dr. Ghostley was 
very active through letters in the press and 
to the Premier, cabinet and members of the 
legislature. The measure was defeated on the 
third reading and returned to the House Com- 
mittee for a re-voting so the province is free 
from compulsory vaccination. 


Asa WILtarp, D. O. 





Montana’s View of Its Duty to 
Osteopathy 

One publication which is distributed to 
some members of the osteopathic profession 
has criticised us in Montana continuously 
and would have the profession generally be- 
lieve that in matters of public policy and leg- 
islation things did not pan out right at all 
with us here, due to our wrong policy; that 
we are an example of failure that others 
should avoid. Those practicians recently lo- 
cating among us certainly do not think so, and 
the expressions of those now practicing here 
who have been in a number of other States 
are very much at variance with any such 
view. However, a few might be misled by 


, what has been printed by publication referred 


to and as the situation as it exists, might be 
interesting, I will outline it. 

It has always been the policy of our osteo- 
pathic board in this State, and the profession 
in the State certainly endorses it, to insist 
that every practician, as soon as he enters 
the State, meet the law’s requirements. This 
has been done without playing any favorites, 
no matter what college the practician came 
from. After a time, people began dropping 
into the State and practicing osteopathy under 
the name of “chiropractic”. The board could 
not see how it could meet its sworn obliga- 
tion and fail to insist upon practicians meet- 
ing the law’s requirements, even if they chose 
to call their practice by another name. It did 
not seem a fair deal to: the practicians who 
did meet the law’s requirements; hence, the 
same attitude was taken towards these people 
and they were notified to meet the law’s re- 
quirements, and they were given the same 
opportunity to do so, as were the others. 

Our profession in the State decided to pur- 
sue an educational campaign, and to give the 
board every support in the discharge of its 
duties in helping the constituted authorities to 
enforce the law. Whether or not the situa- 
tion now represents exceeding failure, or 
really no inconsiderable success, in method of 
procedure can be gauged by a little statement 
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of fact, and comparison with the situations 
in other states. In the past few years 82 
“chiros” who were practicing osteopathy un- 
der that name have been pushed out of the 
State because they refused to meet the law’s 
requirements. The names of those are on 
file. Probably at least that many more have 
been deterred from coming. The names of 
quite a number of these are now on file. As 
a result only about a dozen were practicing 
when the initiated bill, licensing them, slipped 
through at the last November election. 

Space will not permit details, but the cir- 
cumstances and factors having bearing were 
anything but normal, and, had they been nor- 
mal, there is considerably more than an even 
chance that the bill would have been defeated. 
Along this line we of course regret that any 
publication claiming osteopathic leanings 
should as one did, publish material helpful 
to the “chiros” as against the legitimate osteo- 
paths. Anyway, there were less than a score 
in the State, some out on farms, etc., who got 
licensed, and the legislature which soon there- 
after assembled, passed with but few dissent- 
ing votes in either House, an amendment 
which makes those who come to the State in 
the future make a sworn statement that they 
have had a high school course and three years 
of nine months each actual attendance col- 
lege work. F 

The education campaign conducted along- 
side of the one to aid law observance and the 
playing of no legal favorites, has certainly 
dignified us by continuously calling attention 
to the standards of osteopathy and that we 
lived up to them, and at the same time has 
given to a large part of the public an idea 
of what “chiropractic” really is, and that it 
is a mere imitation of osteopathy. 

With the exception of one town, Helena, 
the publicity in connection with the trials of 
those prosecuted for violating the law has 
been to the advantage of osteopathy. The 
pages of one daily there have contained un- 
truths as to the osteopathic profession. The 
reasons for this need not be explained here, 
but that one paper out of all the others in the 
State has been quoted to the profession 
by the so-called osteopathic publication re- 
ferred to, as though representative of all the 
publicity created, while dozens of papers over 
the State had editorials during the recent 
campaign against the “chiros” propaganda 
and dignifying osteopathy, and not a single 
one favored the “chiros”. 


Some of the osteopaths have reported in- 
creased practice directly traceable to this pub- 
licity. As a part of the publicity campaign 
which we have followed, at our conventions, 
and the reports of same, we have emphasized 
out spinal work. Most of the osteopaths in 
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Montana carry the spine on their envelopes, 
thousands of which go through the mails in 
a year. We distribute literature which em- 
phasizes the spine, and it might be said in 
passing, we practice real adjust-the-vertebrae 
non-drug osteopathy. 


Now, I think, by comparison with other 
States the situation here is very desirable 
from the standpoint of the practician who is 
not a law evader. If the imitating, law-eva- 
sionist had the best of it, we should hardly 
expect to see the recent headline “MON- 
TANA TAKES THE COUNT OF TEN” in 
B. J. Palmer’s weekly paper “The Fountain 
Head News”, reporting to his graduates on 
the unfortunate situation as regards them in 
this State; nor would you expect to see in 
the “National Journal of Chiropractic” of 
Chicago for May, 1919, regrets expressed for 
the present situation in Montana. 


Because of his position, most of the respon- 
sibility in connection with this work devolved 
upon Dr. Willard. And though it involved no 
little personal inconvenience and sacrifice, and 
much that was far from pleasant and enjoy- 
able, it is needless to say that Dr. Willard 
did not shirk his responsibility, and from the 
oldest practicing osteopaths in the State to 
the last new comer who is serving the public 
in an osteopathic way, we appreciate his work 
and endorse it as having had much to do with 
bringing about conditions favorable to oste- 
opathy and to the public too, as to the service 
of that kind which it receives, which are 
equalled in few States in the Union. 


Geo. H. Payne, D. O., 
President Montana Osteopathic 
Association. 





Opportunities in Kansas 
The following letter has been received by 


the JournaL from the secretary of the Kansas 


Board of Osteopathic Examination: 


“The Kansas Board on June 20th granted 
certificates to thirteen graduates to practice 
in Kansas. There are a number of good lo- 
cations in this State for live, wide awake D. 
O.’s. Those who are not mixers. 


“Any information will be gladly furnished 
by the Secretary of the Board to any gradu- 
ate of a reputable school of Osteopathy. Kan- 
sas and Kansas people need all of the up-to- 
date practicians we can locate in this State. 
Kansas has never been so prosperous in all 
her history. 

“E, CLaupE Smiru, D. O., 
“Secretary.” 
TOPEKA. 
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Twenty-third Annual Meeting American 
Osteopathic Association 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 30-July 3, 1919 


SUNDAY CONFERENCE 


The convention proper was introduced by 
a conference on Sunday afternoon, June 29, 
called by President Fryette, to discuss Pre- 
liminary Education; College Course; Kind of 
Law that the A. O. A. Should Endorse, and 
the Definition of Osteopathy. 

In opening the discussion as to Preliminary 
Education and College Course, the President 
said “Our colleges are fundamental, and our 
seience cannot live unless they are prosperous. 
Because of the partiality shown the medical 
men during the war, our schools suffered and 
were financially embarrassed. Osteopathic ed- 
ucation is expensive. Leland Stanford charges 
$600 tuition, and the State sets aside $1800, 
leaving deficit of $1200 for every student they 
graduate. If we had an endowment it would 
help solve the matter. They are doing great 
work, considering funds. To help them the 
men and women practicing outside of the edu- 
cational centers ought to contribute funds to 
the college nearest them to make up for the 
money that the man who is working in the 
college has paid, and for his time. The vari- 
ous States should commence a student-getting 
campaign, as New York recently did, and now 
has 50 recruits. This is in line with Dr. Ban- 
dell’s forward movement.” 

Dr, C. C. Teall: “Our various Osteopathic 
State Boards are not doing what they should 
to encourage the student graduates. I know 
of one State with not more than 15 osteopaths, 
where a post-graduate sought admittance in 
the spring, but he was turned down until the 
following September, simply because the board 
did not hold examinations until then. He 

wanted: to begin the practice in a_town of 
60,000 with no osteopath in it. The State 
boards should formulate some plan or outline 
and help our members to begin the practice 
rather than retard them.” 

Dr. G. W. Connor, Kansas City: “Are our 
State laws made to protect the people, or our 
boys who are already in the pen? We are 
not protecting and defending our members in 
the various States as we should. We should 
have a national attorney well versed and quali- 
fied. to defend our members in their work, the 
same as the Chiros do. Some of these State 
boards get very stiff necked, and in my own 
family it nearly broke us up financially to get 
justice in order to practice, when that should 
have been looked after by the State and na- 
tional bodies. So get busy and defend your 
children and they will love you a little more.” 


Dr. Fryette: “If our annual dues were great- 
er, or like those of the Chiros, we could de- 
fend our members also.” 

Dr. J. E. Collier, Nashville: “Does this na- 
tional association want to go on record as low- 
ering the standard of four years of eight 
months each. We should have a standard 
course. In our State if a man has been prac- 
ticing five years he is passed by the Board and 
a certificate is granted, fee $15. We do not 
think our educational standard in Tennessee is 
too high, and in the end it works to our ad- 
vantage even though it has kept out many of 
the Chiros. It would be very unwise to re- 
duce our standard.” 

M. C. Hardin, Atlanta: “The idea I wish to 
convey is this, that education is the basis on 
which we must rest as a profession. All of 
our future depends upon it. Our imitators as 
compared with us are illiterate. We cannot 
control legislation because there are many 
things that we cannot influence, but we can 
control our own education, and if we are edu- 
cated, education being one of the great forces 
in the world, we become leaders in what we rep- 
resent, and if we remain leaders we must keep 
up with the educational standards of the world. 
There is no backward step that we can take, 
therefore I favor the four-year high school 
course as a preliminary education and four 
years in medical schools as a minimum in our 
profession as osteopathic physicians. To go 
back to the three-year course is to go back- 
ward and retrograde as a profession.” 

E. R. Proctor, Chicago: “If the osteopaths 
throughout the United States will correct le- 
sions, and do the work better than the chiro, 
we don’t need to fear them. Let us get back 
of oe colleges.” 

i 2 Ray, Ft. Worth: “If we don’t teach 
sedan osteopathy, which is adjustment 
of lesions, we might as well get out of the 
school business. In the past twenty years I 
have had many students, or beginners come 
into my office, and I have been astounded at 
their ignorance in being unable to find and 
correct lesions. We must get back to funda- 
mental principles, and that is the way all of 
us had to travel to make our profession a 
success.’ 

Dr. Proctor: “I suggest that some of our old 
experienced members devote a goodly portion of 
their time teaching the science in our colleges, 
thereby bringing the standard to what it should 
be.” 

Dr. M. F. Hullett: “The boys who are taking 
the four year course want the privilege of 
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practicing all of those things which are taught 
in their schools and they are limited by cer- 
tain laws. If we are going to do the things 
which physicians do we must expect to qualify 
in those things. We must have the four year 
course. We must have equivalent education 
to the medical man who is ready to do every- 
thing. As to the use of drugs, there are nec- 
essary drugs in surgery and I believe we 
should have the right to use a narcotic in gall 
stone colic.” 

Dr. Charles J. Muttart, Phila.: “It seems 
that we are asking for the right to use mor- 
_phine and all the other narcotics, and anti- 
dotes for poison, and yet we are not allowed. 
If we are going to teach pure, straight oste- 
opathic we never should have increased our 
course beyond two years, but we have in- 
creased our course and we have required these 
things, the same standard as the medical men, 
and we cannot restrict our students. We teach 
surgery and theoretically we should not prac- 
tice it. We must assume a more consistent 
position if we are going to ask for the right 
to use morphine why should we not use bis- 
muth, and I contend we must use morphine. 
If we are going to practice surgery we must 
use anesthetics and narcotics. Do we want to 
be manipulative specialists, or general prac- 
ticians in the hospital where we get all kinds 
of cases?” 

Dr. Harold Glascock: “I know there is preju- 
dice in the profession to the use of any drugs, 
and yet there are many who take a broader 
view of it than they did ten years ago. Things 
are changing. I am in favor of a standard 
system. After a student has taken the four 
year high school course, and the required col- 
lege course he should not be limited in his 
sphere. Many of our States are keeping the 
advanced graduates in osteopathy out because 
the student with the knowledge he possesses 
does not want to be limited, and hence he 
goes into the other profession. I think we 
should teach our medical students to be oste- 
opathic and then use what few things they 
may need in their practice.” 

Dr. Asa Willard: “There is one person who 
is an instructor in an osteopathic college who 
a few years ago wrote to me and said, ‘if you 
will tell me how you can handle intestinal in- 
toxication without bicarbonate of soda and 
calomel, I will tell you how you can prac- 
tice osteopathy without drugs.’ And in the 
same letter this gentleman said, ‘Why, up in 
Oregon at the last examination the first ques- 
tion which the osteopathic member of that 
board asked in therapeutics was, what is the 
most common subluxation of the first rib?’ 
Now, neither God, man, nor anyone else 
knows. It is such stuff as this that cheapens 
us. J believe that every book on the principles 
of osteopathy that has ever been written states 
what is the most common displacement of the 
first rib, and the why of it, for there is cer- 
tainly definite anatomical reason for it. There- 
in is represented a danger which we are up 
against in fooling away our time with drugs. 
This man, an instructor in the college was 
fooling his time away learning how to use 
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bicarbonate of soda and calomel when he did 
not know an osteopathic fact. He should have 
been devoting his time to learning the osteo- 
pathic facts which he did not know.” 


W. V. Goodfellow: “Where you have a para- 
sitic body within the body, such as a tape 
worm or amoeba, then you must put in some- 
thing to kill the germ and not the body. Just 
as Dr. A. T. Still said when asked what to do 
with worms said, give them something to kill 
the worm, not to kill the body.” 


Success Without Dosing 


Dr. W. J. Novinger: “Speaking of the un- 
limited practice. We have in our town five 
osteopaths, none of them less than twelve 
years there, and none of us has ever given a 
dose of medicine. I believe antiseptics and 
anesthetics may be used, and we were taught 
it in the schools. We are doing better work 
among the incurables than the other schools. 
If one of our five osteopaths falls down on a 
case we turn it over to the other, and invari- 
ably we get good results. We know osteopa- 
thy is not as limited as our conception indi- 
vidually is. In our town we are not doing 
much acute, or new work, as we have about 
all we can do to take care of the chronic cases. 
We would like two or three young osteopaths to 
come to us to whom we could turn over the 
acute work.” 

Dr. Harry Semones, Roanoke, Va.: “We have 
a law in our State to the effect that to entitle 
us to a certificate we must include surgery with 
materia medica, and they say we cannot prac- 
tice surgery. They further make a minimum 
requirement of two years of college before enter- 
ing a recognized osteopathic college.” 

Dr. Miller, Evanston: “I was connected with 
the Walter Reed Hospital and to my surprise 
in the treatment of thousands of surgical cases 
very few if any drugs are used. We make a 
mistake when we begin to give medicine, be- 
cause the people come to us for the reason 
that medicine has not cured them. That is the 
reason why we get them, and when you start 
giving medicine and sending your patient to 


a drug store, and you lose them, you ought | 


to lose them. We can cure those cases by 
osteopathy. In the hospital to which I just 
referred, they had 10,000 men and two or three 
did all the dispensing. They are not giving 
drugs, and why should we.” 

Dr. E. S. Merrill: “I move that it be the 
sense of this meeting that the minimum pre- 
medical education for our osteopathic col- 
leges be a standard high school education or 
its equivalent of four years.” (Motion sec- 
onded.) 

Dr. Jenette H. Bolles: “Dr. A. T. Still said 
that the human body will manufacture its 
own antitoxins when it is in good working 
order. We do not need the aid of external 
agencies when all the forces within the body 
are in good working order, and they should be 
so after proper osteopathic treatment. The 
body will make its own antidotes. Pure blood 
is the best antiseptic known.” 
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CONVENTION 


Dr. F. N. Oium, Oshkosh, Wis.: “We, of 
course, are not surgical men but we can prac- 
tice osteopathy without a surgical knowledge, 
and there are times when we have to call in 
the medical surgeon to give our patients re- 
lief. Last night one of my patients phoned 
down here that he was suffering from renal 
calculus, I told them to call in a local surgeon 
to help relieve him until I returned home. It 
is a surgical case. However, our patients often 
refuse to be sent to a surgeon. In our State 
we cannot even practice minor surgery, but I 
am going to take care of them until the law pre- 
vents it. We are just as well qualified to do 
it as the medical physician and we should not 
turn them away.” 

The motion was then put and carried. 


The Definition of Osteopathy. 


Dr. Hugh L. Russell: “A physician means, 
he who turns toward the normal—therefore, 
no medical doctor is a physician. The great 
danger of allowing our men to use medicine 
is that they become lazy, and that is one of 
the dangers in our profession today. Give us 
all the education that we will stand, and then 
we don’t have enough.” 

Dr. W. B. Meacham: “Osteopathy is a sci- 
ence which studies the direction and economy 
of a force within a vital organism under me- 
chanical adjustment. It is that science which 
studies the direction and .economy of the 
forces in the human body, or in the vital or- 
ganism under mechanical adjustment.” 

Dr. C. B. Atzen: “Osteopathy is that system 
of the healing art which places the chief em- 
phasis upon the structural integrity of the 
body mechanism as being the most important 
single factor to maintain the well being of 
the organism in health or disease.” 

Dr. M. C. Hardin read a statement of the 
definition of osteopathy from the report of the 
committee on osteopathic terminology sub- 
mitted at the A. O. A. meeting at Columbus, 
)., August, 1917. 

Dr. Hildreth: “I move that the definition as 
given by Dr. Atzen be recommended by this 
association this afternoon to the Board.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

(There was some informal discussion by 
Dr. Young, of Fremont, Nebr., and Dr. At- 
zen.) 

Dr. Hildreth: “I move that it be the sense 
of this body that it should recommend to the 
Board of Trustees a standard law that should 
require a minimum four year standard high 
school education or its equivalent, a four year 
professional course in a re vitesse Had college of 
conenniiee: and that the license issued should 
entitle the applicant to practice as an osteo- 
pathic physician in accordance with the tenets 
of the school of which he is a graduate; and, 
provided that those osteopathic physicians 
who wish to practice surgery shall have an 
added course of one year in intensive course 
in surgery and an additional year in hospital 
work.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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The Twenty-Third Annual Convention of 
the American Osteopathic Association opened 
in the Convention Hall of the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, at 10 o’clock a. m., with Dr. 
H. H. Fryette presiding. The audience arose 
and greeted the President by singing “Amer- 
ica”, which was followed by the invocation by 
Rev. Joseph Rogers, pastor of the La Salle 
Avenue Baptist Church, in the course of which 
he said: 

Invocation 


“We thank thee, our God, for the consecra- 
tion of these strong men and noble women 
who have given themselves to the conservation 
of human life and the betterment of human so- 
ciety. 

“Lord God, would’st Thou bless them and 
their great profession. Help them to be en- 
couraged by the thought that one of the 
friends, one of the circle about Jesus was the 
beloved physician. How tender and hallowed 
and sacred that relationship that exists be- 
tween him who is stricken with accident or 
disease, and him who goes as the representa- 
tive of science to woo him back health again. 


“God bless these men and women and help 
them to realize that they should go with un- - 
sandled feet into the presence of those person- 
alities to whom they minister, and go in the 
spirit of Him who went everywhere doing 
good. 


“Now bless this great convention, its pre- 
siding officers and all its officers and every- 
one who shall have part in making it the great 
success that from its start it promises to be. 
In Jesus’ name we ask it, Amen.” 


The President: “Chicago now extends to 
this convention a most hearty welcome 
through our ladies and one of our most re- 
spected practicians, Dr, Joseph H. Sullivan.” 


Address of Welcome 


“Mr. President, Fellow Osteopaths and 
friends of osteopathy: I feel greatly honored 
at being appointed to address you in welcome 
at this, the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the A. O. A. 

“In so acting I am representing both Chi- 
cago officially and Chicago osteopathically; 
quite an undertaking it is but I know you 
will bear with me. 

“IT have been a Chicagoan long enough to 
assure you, you need no official assurance 
of Chicago’s hospitable welcome to all who 
visit her with good intent. Particularly wel- 
come are you who come to us on this occa- 
sion. Evangelists as you are, bringing evi- 
dence of the truth of a principle which is 
slowly but surely commanding the attention 
of the world. 

“Chicago has been a hard citadel to gain. 
For we have here the holy of holies of the 
Allopathic profession. However, we have kept 
the faith; as a result the faith has made us 
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free, never have we taken our eyes off the flag 
of truth handed us by our great Philosopher, 
Dr. Andrew T. Still. 

“I wish I might make you sense my feel- 
ings today as I look over this assemblage. It 
seems but a short period since I came to 
Chicago, twenty-two years ago. When I look 
back and think of having been the bearer of 
a truth which two million people about me 
either laughed at or condemned, and today 
look upon this gathering I feel a great pride. 
In 98 and ’99 the first I. O. A. was organized, 
after electing officers we found we had no 
privates; there were only six of us, rather a 
top heavy organization. 

“We have played the game fair here in Chi- 
cago and are united. In the past, to be sure, 
we have our little rough spots to cover, you 
all have no doubt. known the fellow who 
offers a bonus with treatment, an hour’s work 
for 35c, etc., well we have had them too, but 
we now have the proper viewpoint. It’s poor 
ethics to speak ill of legitimate competitors; 
you lose prestige yourself. 

“When asked why so and so charges so 
little for service, I reply, he probably knows 
just what his service is worth. 

“You recall being asked how long does a 
treatment take, do you treat an hour, etc.? 
Dr. Still gave us a standard years ago. When 
asked these questions he would use the tail 
of the cat which being trod upon would cause 
much noise at the other extremity of the 
cat. Now he would say, ‘How long should it 
take you to move your foot off the ail?’ All 
these little things we have had to solve in 
Chicago, so we sincerely wish you a happy 
restful time with us while forgetting you: 
troubles. 


Chicago’s Welcome 


“Chicago offers you welcome to the greatest 
city of all time referring to its age, its growth, 
and it is still growing. Some time since an 
Englishman entour, boarded his train for the 
West, he retired to rest, a heavy storm stalled 
the train all night in our suburbs. The gentle- 
man on arising in the morning asked the 
porter where are we now? ‘Still in Chicago, 
boss.’ ‘My word,’ says the E., ‘What a tre- 
mendous city.’ You may ride in a surface car 
all day in our city for a nickle and not pass the 
same place twice. Chicago offers you in great 
variety, art, music, drama, not ignoring our 
world famous stock-yards. Our city area is 
some 200 sq. miles. Our lake shore line ex- 
tends twenty-six miles, with numerous splen- 
did bathing beaches. 

“Our Chicago River enjoys a unique dis- 
tinction among rivers in that it flows back- 
ward; that is, from its proper outlet to its 
source, this, of course, having been done to 
bring water from the lake for our drainage 
canal—one great feat of engineering. 

“Chicago’s growth from a single log hut 
119 years ago, or from a settlement of only a 
few hundred people in log houses in 1830, 
gives you opportunity to understand our prog- 
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ress. Perhaps, Chicago’s greatest achieve- 


ment, following its greatest calamity, was its 
rise from its ashes following the great fire in 
1871. It was rebuilt in two years better than 
before. 

“Of course you all remember our great 
world’s fair (perhaps some were too young). 
That event will live in history to Chicago’s 
credit as the most stupendous thing of its 
kind ever attempted. 

“Our parks and boulevards comprise two 
million acres. I heard that but looked it up 
first before risking the statement, and the sys- 
tem is still extending. 

“To sum up Chicago’s eulogy I have reserved 
for the last, but not least, the thing which 
not only Chicago but the whole country may 
be proud of, our Chicago Osteopathic Hos- 
pital. No hospital property here or elsewhere 
has better environment, or greater claim upon 
us for support. ; 

“So we welcome you heartily. By we I 
mean both osteopaths and the friends of oste- 
opathy, many of whom are with us now in 
the sound of my voice. 

“In early days, what few there were of us 
here had patients come to us from a radius 
of 200 miles. That has all changed now. Each 
local area has its own physician, while we 
largely depend on local practice. 

“In one of our loop buildings, which we dub 
an osteopathic building, about 75 of us office. 
A peculiar feature exists here; perhaps, how- 
ever, it may not be only peculiar to Chicago 
I refer to the fact that in no building occu- 
pied by the Allopathic elect can a poor osteo- 
path rent space. The polite agents will frank- 
ly state that they are tied up by the allopaths 
by agreeing not to rent to osteopaths. I once 
in a jocular spirit applied by letter for space 
in the leading building in which several hun- 
dred real regular physicians were nesting. | 
received a letter in reply which I have pre- 
served, stating, ‘the nature of your business is 
such as it would interfere with that of a larg: 
number of occupants already tenants.’ I could 
not refrain from answering that osteopathy 
was on earth to do that very thing, and had 
been very successful to date; further, I would 
preserve the letter as a curio. However, when 
all is said, we in Chicago credit many regu- 
lars with fairness, and true humanitarianism. 
We know many who give osteopathy a place 
in therapeutics, this being true we must give 
a full measure of credit to a man who from 
purely humanitarian motives grants a com- 
petitive system, a system opposed to his own 
teaching, recognition. We in Chicago, like 
yourselves, know this meeting has unusual sig- 
nificance this year above all others as we will 
be regaled hearing reports from the wonder- 
ful success osteopathy achieved in the influ- 
enza visitation. Chicago has had her quota of 
joy in the success of her osteopaths in the 
epidemic. The most comfort we gain in retro- 
spection we gain from the fact that the system 
which availed was pure Spinal Therapy, Dr. 
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CONVENTION 


we settled. It is firmly established in Chi- 
cago. 

“My words of welcome to you make me 
reminiscent somewhat, years ago, at one of 
our early conventions held at Kirksville. We 
were all waiting for the old Doctor to appear 
and speak words of welcome to us. Finally he 
mounted the platform in his characteristic 
manner, looked us over and said, ‘they tell me 
I must welcome you folks here on your visit 
to old Daddy.’ 

“ “Now, when I used to think I had sense 
enough to read the Bible, I remember it said, 
God made Adam, but I don’t remember a pas- 
sage where God said to him, Adam you're wel- 
come. I made all you boys and girls in oste- 
opathy. Of course, you’re welcome.’ You see, 
the dear old man always dispensed with for- 
malities. 

“So, my friends, men and women in oste- 
opathy, I want to convey to you all Chicago’s 
most hearty welcome. To be sure we start 
this convention in a wet atmosphere, but a 
new era will dawn before we finish. Most os- 
teopathic physicians fortunately never had a 
reputation at the bar so the coming drought 
will not prove a burden to them. 

“To any who may be peeved let us remember 
sobriety will allow them in the future to hold 
up their heads like men, and keep looking up 
instead of down. 

“So on behalf of Chicago’s osteopaths and 
osteopathy’s friends here, I bid you welcome, 
thrice welcome. We are at your service.” 


The first subject considered was “the Treat- 
ment of Spinal Curvature and Flat Feet,” 
which was discussed and demonstrated by Dr. 
A. A. Gour, Chicago, whose paper will appear 
in the JOURNAL. 

Dr. Carl P. McConnell then followed with 
an interesting talk on Goiter. ; 

Dr. W. B. Meacham took for his text “Our 
Unsolved Problems”. 


These papers will appear in the Journal. 


After a few minutes were devoted to sing- 
ing, the President called upon Dr. C. B. At- 
zen, Omaha, who gave the following talk on 


“An Osteopathic Foundation”. 
An Osteopathic Foundation 


“I was asked to give a talk on Osteopathic 
Foundation, and I will present it to you in a 
little different manner than I think you now 
believe I will, because I will present it to you 
in the form of an idea. 

“IT would like you to stop and think that 
back of all human activities, whether good, bad 
or indifferent, there is always an idea funda- 
mental, or a group of ideas fundamental to 
the activities that are being performed. The 
idea gives force, power and direction to the 
activities with which you are engaged. 

“In order to emphasize the correctness of 
that statement let me tell you that the great 
war that has just closed was a war of ideas. 
The idea of autocracy started the war, and 
the idea of democracy ended the war. (Ap- 
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plause.) Now, the activities that were per- 
formed in executing those ideas were the re- 
sult that manifested itself upon the surface 
that we observed, but the power behind the 
activities was two contending ideas. 

“Away back in the mystic past there arose 
an idea in the world, and it was to the effect 
that all diseases should be treated through 
the mouth by means of modifying the chemical 
intake to the body. The idea grew because 
of the fact that there were able men that were 
promulgating this idea. This idea was also 
furthered from the pulpit, from the rostrim, 
through the schools by word of mouth, by per- 
sonal contact, and later by the public press, 
until in due time the world was absolutely 
enthralled by one idea of the healing art, that 
the chemical intake to the body was the only 
legitimate means by which diseases might be 
cured. It held the world absolutely in its 
grasp. It controlled practically every official 
position that was within the gift of the human 
race, and.no one had the temerity or the in- 
terest to say that there might be other meth- 
ods through which suffering humanity might 
be relieved, until in 1874, down in a small 
town of Kansas one man arose and said: No, 
the chemical intake is not the only force by 
means of which diseases can be handled. There 
is a more fundamental force than even the 
chemical intake. And the idea he gave to the 
world was something in this form, he said: 
adjust the structure of the machine by all 
means, because it makes no difference what 
you put into the defective machine in the form 
of chemicals it will not run right as long as 
the machine is defective. And so he gave to 
the world a new idea. 

“But the peaple were so absolutely en- 
thralled with the idea that the chemical intake 
was the only usable force that he only made 
a small impression, as the people gave him but 
little or no consideration, scoffed at him and 
went on. This man was made of the kind of 
material, that is not downed in a moment, and 
he continued to say: adjust the structure of 
the human body and correct the mechanism so 
that it may run right, and then you will find 
that it will run better than by the chemical 
intake what it may. But he went further than 
that. He demonstrated that his idea was a 
true idea in accordance with the laws by 
means of which human bodies are operated. 

“He made a few friends, those with whom 
he came in contact who had tried the chemi- 
cal intake route without success. He demon- 
strated to them that by the correction of cer- 
tain mechanical defects he could often restore 
those that were hopeless, and who had been 
given up for lost by the other idea that had 
held the world enthralled. He corrected cer- 
tain mechanical conditions, and the organism 
was righted, and they in turn became apostles 
of the new idea. They went out and began 
to preach it, but made little impression, be- 
cause the idea that the chemical intake route 
was the only legitimate way of correcting all 
troubles of the body had such a firm hold on 
the human race that those who tried to intro- 
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duce any other idea were intimidated by scorn, 
ridicule, persecution and threats of various 
kinds; but it grew because there were those 
who suffered, and who fortunately came in 
contact with this great man who had this 
great idea, and he would not allow any one 
to throttle him, and he continued curing peo- 
ple, and to bring it before the people, and more 
and more men began to study the idea that 
structural adjustment of the body mechanism 
was a great idea, and those converts were con- 
tinually coming in contact with the other idea, 
because the men interested in the chemical in- 
take idea did not like to see this new idea 
grow, and so persecution began. They ridi- 
culed, threatened, and even prosecution could 
not stop it. 


“Then the new idea of structural adjustment 
grew to such an extent that even legislative 
bodies took it upon themselves to regulate the 
activities for those individuals; and then the 
founder of this new idea started an institution 
that he might teach others the idea that he was 
trying to get before the world, and so it grew, 
and it continued to grow, and it is growing 
now, until in due time practically all the 
States have passed rules to regulate its prac- 
tice and protect it from destruction. 


The Idea Back of Osteopathy 


“See what an idea can do. There is just one 
idea back of this, and there is another idea 
that started the chemical intake route. You 
who are gathered here are delivering the one 
idea. You are making your livelihood by one 
idea; and the idea that we have put into con- 
crete form is nothing more than that you have 
demonstrated to your own satisfaction that 
the adjustment of the structures of the body 
will restore the body to normal functioning, 
provided the condition has not gone to such 
an extent that it cannot be restored. 


“There are always limits to everything. 
There are limits to every man’s activities, and 
limits to all sciences, because human organ- 
isms are not as yet unlimited powers. 

“Now, get the idea that there are two con- 
tending ideas in the world, and we are stand- 
ing for one, and another group of men is 
standing for the other. At present the idea of 
chemical intake. by the mouth has public 
favor; it is still in the lead and has public 
money to support it, and this money is being 
distributed all over the country for their good. 
Many philanthropists and men of wealth like 
to be associated with the idea of promulgating 
the chemical intake idea, because it is popular, 
and they have established institutions of learn- 
ing and research institutes, and hospitals, in 
order that this idea may grow and become 
perfected more and more. 

“Now, why can we not do likewise? Is our 
idea of less value to the world? No. It is 
just as valuable, and more valuable, but you 
individual practicians of this idea have got to 
get sufficient courage to make your constit- 
uency believe that you have an idea; and un- 
less you can make your patrons and your pa- 
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trons’ friends believe that you have an idea, 
how in the name of common sense will you ex- 
pect the public to know it? 

“In due process of time there were those in 
this profession who saw that we were not 
doing everything to put over this idea; and last 
year when the meeting was held in Boston 
there was a Boston practician who had seen 
this thing long before. I am stating it to you 
now, because he had been dreaming over it. 
He said, get the idea over so people may see 
what you are standing for; and he gave th« 
idea to the National Osteopathic Association 
last year. He said: ‘Gentlemen, I have got an 
idea. I would like to have you examine it, 
and see if we can put it over.’ What was it? 
The idea was to go out into the world and give 
to the people the osteopathic idea—give it to 
all the people. You have the opportunity with- 
in your own grasp; but they say: how? how? 
He says, that is detail; let’s agree on getting it 
out; let’s get the idea before the people. The 
people have supported the other idea of the 
chemical intake route, and we can demonstrat« 
that we have a better one, and let us go to the 
people, and let us make our idea popular that 
health is something that is worth striving for, 
and that we are health physicians, that we ari 
trying to make a correct machinery by making 
health possible. And Dr. Francis A. Cave is 
the man who presented this idea to the con- 
vention last year in Boston. 


“The idea has not had the support it de- 
serves, and it will not grow unless you indi 
vidually will put your activities behind it. Not 
money. No, we don’t want your money. Your 
money is no good for the promulgation of this 
idea. This idea must be put over by means 
of public money, because no one actually be- 
comes interested in any propaganda until th: 
individual puts his own heart and money b« 
hind it, and it is our business as an organized 
body of thinking men and women, who hav 
a live idea that is useful to mankind, it is our 
business and it is not only our business but it 
is absolutely our duty to get the people ac 
quainted with this idea, that we make th: 
world familiar with it, and that we put it ove: 
to the world, and say to the world: Here is an 
idea that is useful, that is practical, tell them 
that we have used it, that we have demon 
strated it and shown its importance to thx 
world 


“Now, we want you to take hold of it, and 
we want you to push it. You say, how? Her: 
are the letters that Francis Cave sent from his 
office. He has organized and put it on paper. 
We have a president, secretary and the neces 
sary machinery to put over the idea. Will you 
get behind it? How many here are willing to 
get behind it, to put their activities back of th 
osteopathic idea and make it a_ success? 
(Every osteopath in the room arose, showing 
unanimous desire to support the movement.) 


“IT am but one. I have been doing the talk 
ing. Talk is cheap, but ideas are the most 
valuable things in the world and next to the 
ideas is the putting of them over.” (Applause.) 
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CONVENTION 


The last number on the morning program 
was “Vital Results of Ptosis,” by Dr. Dayton 
B. Holcomb, Chicago. At the conclusion of his 
paper by means of slides he illustrated in a 
most entertaining manner the ideas set forth 
in the paper. 


Afternoon Sectional Meetings e 


Sectional meetings occupied the afternoon. 
The Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Section was 
presided over by Dr. J. D. Edwards. Clinics 
were held from two to four, in main hall. 

Dr. C. C. Reid gave a talk on “Sources of 
Infection,” after which a lively discussion en- 
sued, bringing out many points of practical 
importance to the general practician along 
these lines. 

Dr. Reid was followed by talk by Dr. J. 
Deason on “Sinus Affections and Reflex In- 
volvement,” which was also followed by a dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. G. V. Webster read a paper on “Relation 
of General Nutrition to Diseases of the Ear, 
Nose and Throat.” 

An obstetrical section meeting was presided 
over by Dr. B. M> Elfrink. 

Dr. Clark, of Indianapolis, delivered a lec- 
ture on “Osteopathy in Obstetrics.” The lec- 
ture was followed by a most interesting mani- 
kin demonstration of the mechanism of an 
L. O. A. presentation. 

Dr. Josephine L. Peirce spoke of the proper 
antepartum care and treatment of a pregnant 
woman. 

Dr. Percy H. Woodall’s discussion of “Gy- 
necology Due to Obstetric Injuries” was very 
instructive. 

Other sectional meetings were devoted to 
gynecological, surgical, nervous and mental, 
and gastro-intestinal subjects. 


Women’s Bureau Program 


On Monday evening a program, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau of Public 
Health, was presented at the Olympic Theater. 
Dr, Josephine L. Peirce, Lima, Ohio, presided. 

The introductory feature was several vocal 
solos by Miss Anna Burmeister, soprano; and 
between addresses solos were rendered by 
Grant Kimball, tenor. 

Dr. Fannie E. Carpenter was asked to intro- 
duce the first speaker, Miss Harriet E. Vit- 
tum, head resident of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Social Settlement, who took for her 
subject,, “America’s Responsibility to Her 
Children.” Miss Vittum said in part: 


“In a recent number of one of our well- 
known magazines there is an article over the 
signature of General Wood, commenting upon 
the high percentage of men in America who 
were found through*the selective draft to be 
unfit for service in our late war. Genera! 
Wood speaks more as a physician than as a 
military man, and he points out some of the 
reasons why so large a percentage of Ameri- 
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ca’s manhood was found wanting in the test 
for hard service. They were sent across to 
fight. for democracy. Those who remained-at 
home owe something to the world in the name 
of those who went and never returned, in the 
name of those who went and returned handi- 
capped, and in the name of those who gave 
themselves for America’s cause. We _ can 
do no better service: for those who gave 
themselves for us than to see to it that the men 
and women who are growing up from child- 
hood of today into manhood and womanhood 
are 100 per cent, whether for war or peace. 
America’s fitness,may be measured by the care 
of her childhood during these days of recon- 
struction, 

“A few years ago America created an official 
bureau for the care of the children, and today 
we have grown into a large organization. 
The voice of that department spoke to the wo- 
men of America only a year ago when Mrs. 
Lathrop made her annual report to Congress 
and told us that we in America permit 300,000 
children to die needlessly every year. She 
called upon the women of America the second 
year of the war to make safe the children of 
America. We are resolved to set a standard 
for child welfare that will give to the American 
woman some courage to take their place as a 
part of the great democracy. 


“The first part of this program of Child Wel- 
fare might be called the housing of the poor. 
Good housing is fundamental to the welfare 
of the nation and the nation’s childhood. 
Where I live, in one of the most congested 
parts of Chicago, and on one of our most 
neglected streets, there is an unsightly tene- 
ment building, and in the basement window 
there has hung for the last two years a service 
flag with four stars, and all the mother would 
say is, “we were eight, now we are four.” 

Half of that family went to France to fight 
your and my battle. Those boys who went 
away lived in milifary camps and were required 
to observe sanitary, health and gymnastic rules 
and they are coming back strong, vigorous 
men. What will they think about the democ- 
racy of America when they realize they have 
been having splendid care, and they find the 
younger children whom they left at home in 
_an unsanitary, poor condition? Thousands of 
men are coming back to just such homes. 
Millions of dollars were appropriated for 
equiping our cantonments built by the best 
architects and engineers. Now let the gov- 
ernment and our people mobilize our army and 
our brains and genius to creating wholesome 
conditions in our homes and to building up 
the childhood of America in order that they 
may have decent homes in which to live. Let 
us go to our common councils, State legisla- 
tures and Congress, and demand in the name 
of the childhood of America decent housing 
for our children. 

Grand Rapids passed a municipal housing 
law that guarantees to every child, born or 
imported into the city a house that is worthy 
of human habitation. New York has also gone 
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on record in this matter, and let us State by 
State take this up, until throughout our land 
every child shall have a clean, wholesome 
place to live. 

“Next is the feeding. We all responded to 
Mr. Hoover’s rules as well as we could. We 
did a great work in assisting Europe in this 
matter, but now it is our duty to see to it that 
all of the worthy children of America are fed. 
We were horrified when the children of Po- 
land were dying for want of food, also when 
the Belgian children had nothing to eat, yet 
year after year we have lived on accumulating 
while the children of America are unnecessar- 
ily dying at the rate of 300,000 a year for want 
of food. Children are dying in large numbers 
from tuberculosis and we are standing by in- 
different. 


Children Must Have Best of Care 


“Where I live, one day from my porch I 
counted seven baby funerals. I have known 
them to die in the hot summer like weeds 
under the hot sun because they have not the 
strength to resist heat, and because of lack of 
vitality. Often it is because there is no money 
to buy food, often because the mothers in the 
congested foreign districts do not know how 
to use the family materials for the best nour- 
ishing of their children, and often they use 
what little money they have for improper diet 
and food, such as beer, cabbage and coffee; 
and that is the work we are doing, to teach 
these mothers how to care for their children 
and what to feed them, and it is the duty 
of the motherhood of America to see that its 
childhood is having such food that makes for 
red blood, straight bone and strong muscle. 

“The next number is Public Education. We 
have flaunted our public institutions before the 
world for a long time and called them the 
backbone of democracy, and during the last 
two years we have had occasion to analyze 
this backbone of ourselves, and we have found 
that America has not been able to stand as 
straight by the aid of that back bone as she 
wanted to stand. We ask ourselves, what is 
the matter with this system of public educa- 
tion. America is perhaps the only great na- 
tion in the world that has not a Minister of 
Education. One small bureau of one depart- 
ment is all we so far have been able to set 
aside to public education. A bill was recently 
introduced in Congress asking that a chair 
be placed in the President’s Cabinet for the 
Minister of Education, that he might look 
across the nation and make the school house 
the backbone of democracy. We will keep 
drumming on the doors of Washington until 
that bill becomes a law. 

“Germany, when the war began, was ready 
to turn as many tradesmen of every sort into 
the building of machinery of war as was nec- 
essary. She had forty thousand trained weld- 
ers, trained in the schools of Germany, and 
when her crippled men returned from the 
front they were in turn put to learning trades, 
so that at the end of the war she had sixty 
thousand trained welders. When this nation 
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went into the war we had but ten or eleven 
thousand welders, and only about a thousand 
of them were really trained welders. That was 
why it took us so long to get under headway. 
Now if we need trained tradesmen to equip 
and carry on war, we shall need trained trades- 
men for the battles of peace. 

e“We need universal educational training 
deoauainnt America, and educational guidance 
so that every boy and girl entering the schools 
shall be examined to find out what they are 
best fitted by nature to do, and then trained 
to do that kind of work in the very best way 
possible, and we will not find a young man in 
a machine shop when by nature he is fitted for 
something else, and vice versa. We will then 
have less delinquent children, and fewer idle 
men and women walking our streets and in our 
criminal and juvenile courts. And so if we 
guide our children into the kind of work they 
are best fitted to do, their life work will be 
happier, and the nation as a whole will profit 
materially. 


“The next number is Conditions of Labor. 
Our Government as well as different States 
have gone to considerable expense in passing 
child labor laws, but as you know, our national 
child labor law was declared unconstitutional. 
In the South, children are working in the mills 
and factories. The manufacturers and em- 
ployers of America are exploiting the child 
hood of our country, and we should say to 
them, you must leave the children in their 
homes until they are strong enough to do this 
work. 


“The play-time of the children should be our 
solemn obligation to protect. Where and how 
our children play is important. We are proud 
of our playground system, and we are really 
making much progress, but still there is much 
room for improvement, for we still find many 
of our congested districts where the children 
have no place to go but in the streets. It is 
not enough to have play places, but we should 
know where they play and how they play, and 
the supervision of the playtime of the child 
is as important as the play itself. And those 
who have charge of our playgrounds should 
see to it that no one is exploiting the children 
for pecuniary or selfish interests, but the chil- 


dren of those tender years should have our 


watchful care, for soon they will be conducting 
the affairs of our nation. 


“Childhood does not go with the child, it 
goes through adolescence and until the boys 
and girls are safely landed into manhood and 
womanhood. What have we done in the vari- 
ous communities of America to safeguard the 
playtime interests of our young people? This 
condition exists not only in Chicago but in the 
smaller towns. A short time ago I had oc- 
casion to be in the southern part of this State, 
and I saw at the railway stations young girls 
out in the evening making chance acquaint- 
ances with men who happen to get off of the 
trains, and I found through investigation of 
social conditions that the same condition ex- 
ists everywhere in the smaller cities and rural 
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communities. They have had the saloon, dance 
hall and the unregulated pool room, as well 
as unregulated picture shows, and we permit 
our children to be trained in these places, like 
I mention, all over the country. So I say, let 
us keep. our schools and our public places as 
free from crime as possible. We should make 
safe and clean the play-path of our young peo* 
ple. We should control the picture shows and 
pool rooms. 

“Two years ago when the call came to make 
safe the pathway of our soldiers and sailors, 
men and women arose to answer the call, and 
thousands of dollars poured into the coffers of 
all of the agencies who declared themselves 
ready to provide clean recreation for the sol- 
diers and sailors, and we are shutting the doors 
to this oasis, and we are saying to our coun- 
try we are willing to give of ourselves and 


our means to make men clean enough to die, . 


but we don’t care to help make men clean 
enough to live. 

“I ask you my friends, if Chicago, or if any 
other city in the whole country during this 
war period has not been safe enough for the 
men in our camps, protected by the discipline 
of the camps and protected by their army and 
navy uniforms, if our cities have been safe and 
clean enough for the boys just below army 
and navy age, and the girls who have been 
waiting for the boys to come home, and who 
will then be the parents of the next genera- 
tion? So let us prove ourselves worthy of the 
task that is set before us and protect the play- 
time of the youth of America, and if we do we 
will be worthy of the sacrifice made, and we 
will live to make America in very truth as we 
sing it in song, ‘The land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’” 


Judge Baggott’s Address 


Judge Roland W. Baggott, of the Juvenile 
Court, Dayton, Ohio, in addressing the gather- 
ing, said in part: 

“I believe that any reform to be of lasting 
value must of necessity be educational, and 
that the final analysis of the very ultimate so- 
lution is largely in the hands of professional 
people who are in a position to carry on a 
campaign of tactful and sympathetic educa- 
tion; and therefore the osteopathic physician 
finds himself in a peculiar position to be of 
immeasurable assistance in the carrying out 
of such propaganda because of his well known 
ability and in the exceptional confidence be- 
stowed upon him by his patients. 

“By the employment of tact based upon a 
widespread experience and research which has 
fallen to the lot of the average osteopath, he 
or she ought to be of incalculable value in 
molding the opinion of society. The difficulty 
has long been that we are attempting to uplift 
those who really do not want to be uplifted, 
largely because of their lack of complete un- 
derstanding of the desired ends, which infor- 
mation can be peculiarly imparted by the 
painstaking and thoughtful physician who oc- 
cupies a unique position in his relationship 
with his patient. 
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“We discuss child welfare, an important sub- 
ject, having to do with those who will be most 
potent in the security of the nation through the 
generations to come, and yet we refuse to rec- 
ognize certain psychological and physiologi- 
cal facts that exist between the sexes ever 
since time began, that we have had one stand- 
ard of morality by which we judge men, and 
altogether a different standard by which we 
judge women, and the peculiar thing is, woman 
has unwittingly and unconsciously been a 
party to man’s duplicity. It is high time that 
we adopt some definite and certain means for 
the achievement of one standard by which 
to judge both sexes, and this is asked for 
woman, not because of any notions of chivalry, 
but on the ground of simple justice. If society 
is honest in its demand for the welfare of chil- 
dren, as I believe it is, it is imminent that im- 
mediate steps be taken toward one standard 
of morality.” 


Music, duet, “A Night in Venice”’—Lucatoni, 
by Miss Burmeister and Mr. Kimball. 


The concluding number was a motion pic- 
ture by Dr. Katherine McLeod Scott, of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, of children that had been brought 
into the world through osteopathic physicians’ 
aid, and showing their excellent physical con- 
dition, their high nutritional standards, and all 
in all demonstrating that the natural process 
used by the osteopathic physician in handling 
maternity cases is endorsed by the well being 
of the children. 





TUESDAY 


The meeting reconvened at 10 o’clock, and 
after singing “America,” and in the absence 
of the vice-presidents, Dr. G. W. Riley, at the 
request of the president, presided, and in an- 
nouncing the first number, the address of Pres- 
ident Fryette, he said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: In the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents I have been requested to 
preside at this opening session, and it gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to you, although 
he needs no introduction to an osteopathic au- 
dience, Dr. H. H. Fryette, President of our 
National Association, who will now deliver 
his annual address.” (Applause.) 

he address of Dr. Fryette is printed else- 
where in this issue of the Journal. 

Dr. G. W. Riley, of New York, presented 
“Statistics on Influenza” in which he gave a 
comprehensive summary of osteopathic suc- 
cess in the treatment of the epidemic (printed 
elsewhere in this issue of the Journal). 

A consideration of “Various Methods Used 
by the Profession in Treating Flu and Pneu- 
monia” was given by Dr. Henry Stanhope 
Bunting, as follows: 

“It is a matter of keen regret to Chairman 
Conklin and myself that the study of the meth- 
ods used by the profession to treat epidemic 
influenza and pneumonia has not progressed 
far enough to present it at this meeting. How- 
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ever, we intend to push this comparative study 
in good faith and we shall finish it in studi- 
ous fashion. We would have presented at 
this meeting partial data in interpretation of 
the glorious work of life saving stated statis- 
tically in Chairman Riley’s paper had sufficient 
reports been collected to make a satisfactory 
analysis of the methods of treatment in vogue 
among osteopaths. While we have some data 
on th.s subject already, it is deemed wise that 
comment should be withheld until we are 
able to make a complete report. It is not until 
one gets the last total that statistics become 
of any value. This subject of treating the epi- 
demic cases will gain importance also from 
being complete and well analyzed. We know, 
of course, a good deal already about the 
methods used in treatment of flu and pneu- 
monia because our journals have been teem- 
ing with very valuable advance compilations 
on this subject. But many of these reports re- 
quire completion and all need co-ordination 
and they should be presented in a compara- 
tive manner.. This work, having been begun. 
will now go on until finished, and as fast as 
we¢ have installments to present to the profes- 
sion you will receive them. 


“I wish to appeal to all present to lend us 
the same loyal co-operation in this second 
compilation work that you did to Chairman 
Riley when giving us statistics. We cannot 
emphasize too much the importance of what it 
means to pool and make available the best 


of what every member of the profession 
learned by his own experience in the great 
epidemic. Our theories are one thing and our 
practice is another. Practice makes theory 
right finally. There is no question but our 
osteopathic theories, like all other good the- 
ories,:are ofttimes out of joint with facts and 
just how necessary it is to make them right no 
one realizes better than ourselves who for 
twenty years have been formulating definitions 
to state our theories. We all realize that in 
the sudden responsibilities thrown upon our 
profession by the great epidemic and in ris- 
ing to meet the arduous demands of the hour 
our doctors did only what they could do and 
what they felt they had to, with the limita- 
tions of time, assistance, endurance and trans- 
portation put upon them. I have talked with 
osteopaths who felt they owed it as a duty to 
their patients in an acute infection of so seri- 
ous a nature to give 30 to 45 minutes to each 
treatment but in the emergency of looking 
after 40, 50 or 60 people at one time—all visit- 
ing bedside cases, at that—it proved too long 
a time to spend on any one person as it would 
run one’s practice well into if not all through 
the night. So, many an osteopath léarned 
through necessity to do the work in four or 
five minutes. The question comes home to 
us, then, were the other 25 to 45 minutes that 
these doctors had formerly given their flu pa- 
tients under similar conditions entirely wast- 
ed? Was thirty minutes of treatment possibly 
of less value to the patient than a five or ten 
minute treatment? 
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“The only answer to that question lies in the 
experience you men and women had who did 
the work, and all your compiler can do is col- 
lect your experience, analyze and publish them. 
If you will co-operate with me in this work I 
feel that by the time of the next meeting or 
long before, we shall have achieved a first- 
dlass piece of research into osteopathic prac- 
tice and technique, the value of which will be 
of inestimable importance to the _ practical 
practice of osteopathy in all your acute infec- 
tious cases. 


Profession Greatly Benefited from Epidemic 
Experience 


“We know that epidemic influenza and pneu- 
monia unfortunately are going to return. To 
a certain extent, such diseases always are with 
us. If they do not return soon—which we 
hope they may not—we yet realize that the 
frequency of treatment and the length of time 
required for treatment of influenza and pneu- 
monia such as we demonstrated to be suffi- 
cient during the rush hours of the great epi- 
demic, has taught our profession much about 
treating all other infectious and contagious 
diseases. The broad experience we have just 
had and the services we rendered have simply 
made over this profession in less than one 
year into a fully competent body of physi- 
cians who are now able to cope with all acute 
infectious disease. Therefore, in studying what 
we did, and how we did it, throughout the 
great epidemic, we are studying what we 
should do in the treatment of all of such bed- 
side cases. 

“So I appeal to you to answer the Question- 
naire I have sent you to report the methods 
used to treat your epidemic cases; and to re 
spond to any follow-up appeals that may be 
sent to you. I beseech you to answer prompt- 
ly and give studious consideration to the great 
experience you have gone through with, so 
that you may answer intelligently any subse- 
quent inquiries we may see fit to make of 
you. 

“There are many things concerning osteo- 
pathic management of these cases that we 
want to know. Frequency of treatment is a 
matter of great interest, as well as length of 
treatment. We may have been too conscien- 
tious and may have overdone our work, in 
acute infections generally from the very out- 
set of our professional life, for we know that 
stimulation overdone results in inhibition, and 
it is a question of just how far we should go 
in this acute work without producing un- 
toward reactions such as fatigue. 

“There are many other problems that grow 
out of this work, some of which have been 
presented to you in the Questionnaire. Many 
new questions will arise in the course of ou: 
studies that will call for still further informa- 
tion. Let us all pull together until we have 
a compilation of scientific data that will prov 
a most valuable aid to perfecting our diagnosis 
and technique. 

“We have a chance now to square our thc 
ories with our practice. Let us address our 
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selves with intelligence, with enthusiasm and 
with open mind to this work. 

“The lesion theory is by no means a com- 
pleted work. It is quite possible that we may 
find by sufficient study of the lesion theory 
that it is vastly different from what we have 
held it to be through the first two decades of 
our profession’s career. The only way we 
can find out the truth as to this great com- 
plex study is not by looking at it in our tradi- 
tional mode, not by studying it directly but by 
approaching it from new angles of considera- 
tion; it may be that by indirect means we will 
attain more new insight than by direct in- 
quiry. By studying acute diseases and their 
behavior in the stress of epidemic times when 
we had not the time to find and remove le- 
sions with the care that we give this work in 
our scheduled office practice we may find that 
something else we do in our treatment makes 
such cases progress as well in flu and pneu- 
monia as if they received careful lesion study. 
No one knows exactly how true this is just 
yet; but I say if it is actually true we ought 
to know it and profit by it. If it is true it will 
react profoundly upon our theory and our 
practice. If it is true in any part we want to 
know it. There is no way to find the truth as 
to this except to pool the combined study and 
experience of this great body of osteopathic 
doctors who haye treated more than 110,000 
epidemic influenza cases, and more than 6,000 
epidemic pneumonia cases. I appeal to you 
in the year to come to give me your co-opera+ 
tion in this study. Let us work together and 
accumulate information that will fill our jour- 
nals and books and help the further develop- 
ment of our great art of healing.” 

Mr. Perry S. Patterson, the Attorney for the 
A. O. A., and President of. the Kewanis Clubs 
gave a talk on “Nationalizing Osteopathy”. 

Dr. H. V. Halladay, Kirksville, Mo., ap- 
peared with a specially prepared spine showing 
normal movements. In the discussion he took 
up the various movements of the spine and the 
muscles, and also the voluntary and involun- 
tary nerves associated therewith. 

At the obstetrical section meeting in the 
afternoon, Dr. B. D. Turman handled the sub- 
ject of “Asepsis and Antisepsis” very effi- 
ciently. Dr. R. L. McCarthy’s demonstra- 
tion of the aseptic “Birth Room Technique in 
the Hospital” was highly appreciated. Dr. 
Alex M. Walker fully demonstrated the prop- 
er Birth Room Technique in the Home. 

Eye, ear, nose and throat, gynecological, 
surgical; nervous and mental, and gastro-in- 
testinal section meetings also were held. 

The reception and dance in the evening was 
largely attended and was a thoroughly enjoy- 
able affair. 


; WEDNESDAY 


The convention opened at 
President Fryette presiding. 


10 a. m. with 
Dr. C. E. Amsden, Toronto, Ont., presented 
the first number, “Diseases of the Colon, Rec- 
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tum and Prostrate Gland with their Etiologi- 
cal Relation to the Other Ailments”. 

This was followed by a talk on “Bone Tu- 
berculosis,” by Dr. G. M. Laughlin, Kirksville, 
Mo. 

The next paper was one by Dr. J. D. Ed- 
wards, St. Louis, on “Diagnosis of the Sub- 
merged Subluxation by the Galvanometer.” 

In behalf of the Osteopathic Service League 
Dr. Francis A. Cave, Boston, presented the 
following thoughts: 


The Osteopathic Service League 


“You have all noticed in the papers the cam- 
paign of the packing interests, Swift, Armour 
and others, calling attention to the low price 
of packing house products. I wonder how 
many of you have stopped to analyze the rea- 
son for a campaign of that kind. The same 
thing happened during the telephone strike in 
Boston when we were out of service for a 
week or more. How many of you read the 
advertisements of the telephone company at 
that time and stopped to analyze the pur- 
pose of it? And that introduces a matter 
which I wish to discuss with you this morn- 
ing. 

“The packing interests 
Government was persecuting them. Whether 
that is correct I am unable to say. Their de- 
fense of their own interests lies in placing the 
matter squarely before public opinion. That 
is the great last resort in a democracy such 
as ours. The trouble in Boston was not set- 
tled by the Deputy Postmaster who came from 
Washington to settle it, but it was done inde- 
pendent of his efforts—by an appcal to public 
opinion. The operators compromised and very 
shortly we had our telephone service. 


believed that the 


“All of the activities of our professional life 
have been seriously hampered because of our 
small numbers. About 5,000 in a field of 119,- 
000,000 to tell the story. The result that 
the opposition which has been and is on the 
inside track in all public affairs, can distort the 
news to their own benefit, as they did in the 
Skeyhill case, while we are working on the 
outside looking in. The big factor on our 
side is the fact that we are the possessors of 
the great osteopathic principle, and that we 
have the correct vision of the healing art, and 
it is our responsibility and our duty to get 
our proposition across to the public. 

“Out of these 110,000,000 of people, what per- 
centage do you presume understand anything 
about the fundamental principles of osteopa- 
thy as given us by the Old Doctor? The fact 
of our position, being in the minority, with a 
lack of public understanding of the things for 
which we stand, is the reason why the process 
of “Nibbling” by the opposition is going on 
all over the country. Our legislative problems 
are serious because wherever there is a weak 
point the opposition finds it, and in some way 
tries to nibble, and that is exactly what won 
the war, this process mapped out by the allies 
in France of nibbling at the enemy until they 
finally surrendered. We have not surrendered 


is 
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and we will not, but this process of nibbling 
should be changed. There are two that can 
nibble; and at the business meeting this af- 
ternoon you will hear more of our plans. 


“I want to present to you the Osteopathic 
Service League, which has been formed for 
the express purpose of carrying our message 
across to the great public and of acquainting 
them with the message of osteopathy. It 
aims to the -people familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of health for which we 
stand; and in doing that we will secure beyond 
question their moral support, and their finan- 
cial support, through which we hope to en- 
dow our institutions, hospitals, free clinics, 
maternity clinics, colleges and through which 
our colleges will be filled with students, and 
through which legislative weak spots of the 
present day can be handled and strengthened 
from our side. We must not forget that while 
we are making our plans the opposition is 
also doing something. One of the basic prin- 
ciples of my employer when I was a boy was 
never to underestimate the prowess of your 
adversary. 


“The Osteopathic Service League is the out- 
come of a resolution adopted at the Boston 
Convention looking to the shaping up of an 
organization which would co-ordinate the pub- 
lic and ourselves. There are many points of 
contact. We must be teachers of public health 
and interest ourselves in the public matters 
and not in our offices alone. There are civic 
matters which demand our attention and we 
cannot shirk them. 


“We secured a charter under the laws of 
Illinois on the 30th of last November. Some 
of the principles and purposes which had been 
considered before the armistice was signed 
had to be changed, because the charter was 
secured after that. 


“At the present time most of you are fa- 
miliar with the principles and purposes of the 
Osteopathic Service League. Temporary os- 
teopathic machinery has been installed to get 
it started, but the idea behind it all is to de- 
velop an organization which can be turned 
over and administered by the laity, with an 
advisory council of osteopathic physicians. 


“There is no way we can tell how many 
people have been treated since osteopathy was 
first founded, but they have run into the mill- 
ions, and the great majority of them probably 
are living and are interested in our work. 


“The Osteopathic League has its founda- 
tion at this crisis of our professional affairs, 
and I ask your earnest personal co-operation. 
There is no central office that could handle 
this proposition alone, any more than a cen- 
tral office could handle the Red Cross or the 
Y. M. C. A. alone. 


“It therefore gives me pleasure to state to 
you that the first chapter of the Osteopathic 
Service League was organized on the 21st day 
of June, ten days ago, at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
with sixty charter members, including every 
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osteopath in the city, and they have sent a 
delegate to this convention who has been in 
attendance here—Mrs. A. L. Loving. That is 
a great big stride and we must hand the blue 
ribbon to St. Joseph. Dr. Hartwell says the 
State will soon be organized, and other States 
will doubtless soon follow. 

“From May 18th to June Ist last the Meth- 
odists raised Bra 000,000 for world reconstruc- 
tion. The Boy Scouts raised over a million 
dollars. We are out to secure public mem- 
bership for two reasons. If we had _ had 
enough moral support of the people when we 
had our bill in Washington we would have 
gotten our bill through and the boys in the 
service would have had the benefit of which 
they were arbitrarily deprived. 

“The other factor is the factor of financial 
support. If the Methodists can raise $105,- 
000,000 in two weeks, and the Boy Scouts can 
raise a million, and the Salvation Army $14,- 
000,000 in a couple of weeks what can the os- 
teopathic profession do when they present the 
matter to their followers whose lives and 
health has been restored through osteopathic 
ministration? 


League Presents Opportunity to Public 


“It is a question in my opinion of present- 
ing our story. Someone has ealled it begging. 
I do not call it begging. When we are cus- 
todians of the great principle which is being 
arbitrarily kept under cover because we are so 
few in number, wé must necessarily make our 
appeal to the public, and in making our appeal 
for moral support we must get financial sup- 
port likewise. It is a privilege that many of 
our patients are glad to be made aware of. 
When I presented the matter to some of my 
patients everyone said it was right. Many of 
them have sent in a check or left the money 
on the spot. The public is waiting for a chance 
to help osteopathy. Will we take advantage 
of it? Through the Osteopathic Service League 
all of these things can be done. 

“The Osteopathic Service League is so co- 
ordinated with the A. O. A. that the immedi- 
ate past president is on the Board of Govern- 
ors, the president of the A. O. A. has the 
right to appoint four members to the Board 
of Governors, and the Secretary is also a 
member. I thérefore ask your hearty support 
of this measure. It is up to every one who is 
a member of our profession to put this propo- 
sition squarely up to their people, not in an 
apologetic but a proud manner.” (Applause.) 


The Chair at this time called upon Dr. Roy 
Bernard, of Chicago, for a talk on the need 
of Oste: »pathic Hospitals. 

The closing number was then given by Dr. 
E. J. Breitzman, FonduLac, Wis., whose sub- 
ject was “Pathological Conditions of Tonsils 
and Systemic Effects,” and he spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“With all credit to the careful and conser- 
vative surgical treatment of these conditions 
by the special methods now at our command 
let us never forget our specific and our gen- 
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eral peculiarly osteopathic lesions in all our 
cases. That case in which we do forget we 
speli defeat or the attainment of results far 
distant from the results possible in the case. 

The position of osteopathy today has been 
attained by its readiness to grasp the things 
that are true and reject those that are false, 
and by the willingness of a big body of people 
to do big things. It is only in a few decades 
that we have witnessed the wonderful growth 
of this science, and to many of us, the dreams 
of yesterday are the realities of today. Any- 
thing that is worth while is not easy. There 
is nothing easy, lazy, luxuriant, nothing of 
that free-of-care spirit so noticeable in the life 
about us, in the osteopath’s lot. It is constant 
work, constant research, constant thought and 
study. 


Principles of Dr. Still 


“I trust I may not be criticised or misun- 
derstood, when I refer to the command of 
the Christ, “take up thy cross and follow me”, 
as peculiarly applicable to all that is osteo- 
pathic. It is no lolly-jolly task, no eight-hour- 
a-day proposition, to stand up on the platform 
and principles that Andrew Taylor Still gave 
us. With that thought in mind, grasp the 
things that are true. I would emphasize some 
of the possibilities in diagnosis and treatment 
of tonsil affections and root abscesses, and 
systemic effects resulting therefrom. 

“Many of us disagree on these questions. 
Honest differences exist and until it can be 
determined definitely for us all by methods 
that may be discovered, just when a tonsil 
should be enucleated, just when a tooth should 
be operated upon, we can at least respect each 
other’s views and avoid unkind, many unjust 
criticisms; let us give and take in a friendly 
way. 

“The normal tonsil has a physiological func- 
tion, particularly in youth, and every means 
osteopathically at our command should be 
employed to restore to healthy function any 
diseased tonsil, and we score many a victory 
in this field. We recognize the fact, however, 
that frequently intractable diseased condition 
obtain and provide a fertile field for the 
growth and distribution of pathogenic organ- 
isms and poisonous products in the system. 
Many grave and many fatal general infec- 
tions had their origin in the tonsils and in 
abscesses at the roots of the teeth. Endocar- 
ditis, neurotic conditions, gastro-intestinal 
troubles, chorea, rheumatism, neuresthenic 
conditions, anemia and down through the list 
we can trace to this field of original infec- 
tion. 

“When a tonsil, hypertrophied, interferes 
with swallowing and breathing, when articu- 
lation is affected, when the crypts are filled 
with cheesy masses, often with putrefaction 
going on with an accompanying offensive odor, 
when we find an interference with the pharyn- 
geal opening of the Eustachian tubes with 
aural effects, and no improvement follows a 
fair trial of treatment directed to the inner- 
vation centers and the circulation to the tis- 
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sues with useful direct digital treatment, I 
advise their enucleation. From a statistical 
standpoint showing the common involvement 
of the tonsils, I would give the following: In 
an examination of 375 school boys, 62 per cent 
had hypertrophied ‘tonsils, 33 per cent had 
symptoms of more or less trouble, and 26 per 
cent had disturbances of hearing. The larg- 
est proportions were found in the boys be- 
tween 6 and 9 years of age. 

“We cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of clean fields in this area. I firmly 
believe that modern living conditions, many of 
them abnormal, as to environments, proper 
rest, air, etc., are directly responsible for 
the great increase in their morbid functioning 
and disease of the tonsils and teeth, and the 
closely associated tissues of the nasal cavi- 
ties, epipharynx, pharynx, etc. 

“As to the single and multiple tooth root 
abscesses treatment whether it is to be radical 
or conservative, the tooth extracted and the 
field made surgically clean, or whether treat- 
ment by one of the several methods now be- 
ing employed should be followed there is a 
great diversity of opinion. Each procedure 
has its ardent advocates. 

“The Mayo’s we hear are advocating the im- 
mediate extraction of not only every tooth 
with a root abscess, but the extraction of 
every devitalized tooth. Authorities just as 
great condemn this practice and by radio- 
graph evidence show the successful clearing 
up of diseased areas by treatment they em- 
ploy through the root canal. Take your choice. 
If the extraction is made it must be done 
thoroughly. It is wisely said, some dentists 
pull teeth, some extract them, some remove 
them surgically. The latter procedure in these 
involved areas, in my mind is the only safe 
procedure. 


—_—— 


ANNUAL BUSINESS SESSION 


A business session opened Wednesday after- 
noon at 2. In calling the meeting to order 
President Fryette requested all present to 
stand while the Secretary read the necrology 
report for the year, as follows: 


Deaths of Osteopathic Physicians During the 
Year of 1918-1919 
The first twelve are osteopathic gold stars, 
Dr. Arthur Bennison is the first gold star in 
the profession, his ship being lost at sea. 
Paul Wm. Browne died in Tours, France, 
Sept. 19, 1918. 
Charles E. DeLario killed in action on the 
Verdun front, Nov. 2, 1918. 


Marion A. Burns killed in areoplane ac- 
cident on Mather Field, Aug. 22, 1918. 
Sergeant Harold E. Gould killed in ac- 
tion in France, July 16, 1918. 

Benj. B. Baldwin. 

E. E. Raynor. 

Frank L. Johnston. 
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Dr. A. O. Lash. 

Dr. Frank L. Wilt. 

Dr. Ralph Moses. 

Dr. B. V. Sweet. 

Dr. L. Malcolm Cunningham, Astoria, Oregon. 

Dr. T. H. McCall, Atlantic, N. J. 

Dr. L. Perham, Concord, N. H. 

Dr. Walter S. Dressel, Carrollton, Il. 

Dr. Warren Dressel. 

Dr. Grace Bullas, Beloxi, Miss. 

Dr. Ori Coppernol, Alliance, Nebr. 

Dr. Franklin Hudson, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dr. Oscar Evans Bradley, Elmwood, Penn. 

Dr. John W. Sylvester, Cleveland, O. 

Dr. J. A. Kerr, Wooster, Ohio. 

Dr. Agnes Ussing, Cranford, N. J. 

Dr. Seth Y. Kennedy, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Dr. DeWitt T. Lightsey, Barton, Fla. 

Dr. Emma H. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. James Alvin Stewart, Denver, Colo. 

Dr. Nellie Morelock, Rifle, Colo. 

Dr. Eugenia L. Summers, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Dr. Bertha Hilton, Denver, Colo. 

Dr. Mathias Hook, Grand Junction, Colo. 

Dr. C. R. Atzen, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dr. Albert R. Bell, Washington, N. C. 

Dr. Johanna Miller Robson, Hasting, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Fred Wood, Williamsport, Penn. 

Dr. John E. Haskins, Piqua, Ohio. 

Dr. M. E. Cannon, Litchfield, Ky. 

Dr. J. Mark Kilgore, York, Nebr. 

Dr. Ralph L. Barrenger, Oregon, III. 





Deaths in Families of Osteopathic Physicians 
During 1918-1919 


Mr. Wanda Waddell Bumpus, wife of Dr. G. 
W. Bumpus, Denver, Colo. 

Wife of Dr. A. N. Jorris, La Cross, Wis. 

Husband of Dr. Lena Prater Chaffee. 

Fred L. Olds, brother of Drs. E. M. and F. 
W. Olds. 

Father of Dr. H. P. Frost, Worcester, Mass. 

Father of Dr. Walter J. Novinger, Trenton. 

Wife of Dr. R. T. Tandy. 

Roy Milton, Jr., infant son of Dr. R. M. Wolf, 
Big Timber, Montana. 

Samuel L’Hommedieu, husband of Dr. M. C. 
Hollister L’Hommedieu, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Husband of Dr. Ellen Herrington Brooks. 

Mrs. Deborah J. Laughlin, mother of Drs. 
Geo. M. and Wm. R. Laughlin. 

Miss Nellie Kalb, sister of Dr. C. E. Kalb. 

Wife of Dr. O. R. Meredith. 


Dr. Louis M. Jacobs, father of Dr. Samuel 
Jacobs. 
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Son of Drs. John and Lena Cramb, Denver, 
Colo. 


Mrs. Evelyn Oveholt Walmsley, wife of Dr. 
A. G. Walmsley, Peterboro, Ont. 


Mrs. Elsie H. Sauder, wife of Dr. C. H. 


Sauder. 

Miss Caroline Walters, sister of Dr. Mary 
Walters. 

Robert Stuart Pigoth, husband of Dr. Adalyn 
Pigoth. 


Sea 
NEW CONSTITUTION 


The Chair announced that the convention 
would take up for consideration the change in 
the Constitution and By-Laws, and on mo- 
tion of Dr. Holloway, discussion thereon was 
limited to three minutes by any one mem- 
ber. Commenting on the question, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“For some years we have realized that our 
Constitution and By-laws were inadequate. 
When we originally organized we had few 
State and local organizations. All those who 
have been connected with the A. O. A. in 
any official capacity have realized for a long 
time that it was necessary to re-organize the 
A. O. A. so that it could be more easily corre- 
lated with the State and local societies, and a 
committee was appointed to draft a new con- 
stitution and by-laws. They have worked dili- 
gently during the year, and later it was 
thought wise that a constitutional convention 
be called and each State and provincial presi- 
dent was asked to appoint two delegates to 
that constitutional convention. That conven- 
tion was in session last Friday and Saturday; 
the matter was gone over by the best men 
from each of our States. Dr. Upton Chair- 
man of that committee will present the draft 
as prepared by them.” 

Dr. Upton: “This matter has been before 
you several times, first in the A. O. A. Journal 
last February, and the present draft now be- 
fore you is practically as then printed, having 
been modified where it was deemed advisable. 
We have been very loosely organized as an 


organization, and so in the beginning of this’ 


work we sought the opinion and information 
of all our members as to what should go into 
the new law. This is not our individual opin- 
tons, but the result of the combined opinions 
of the entire profession. 

“We need one big association combining 
the national, district, State and local bodies, so 
when you join any of the minor societies you 
join them all. You, of course, will have your 
local and district problems which will be 
settled there. Those of us who have worked 
over this believe these proposed laws will 
give us an ideal organization. By this system 
we will have what is known as the delegate 
plan of organization under which each State 
elects its delegates under an apportionment 
plan and sends them to the convention to 
transact the business end of the meeting. This 
house of delegates, comprising 93 members 
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will conduct the business of the association, 
and there will also be the scientific section 
apart from the business section. 


“As I said, the House of Delegates will 
transact all the business, including the elec- 
tion of officers, and your delegates go there 
instructed as to any special business you want 
them to transact. Every plan of reorganiza- 
tion that has been presented since 1904 has 
been of this nature. In view of the fact 
that the matter has been gone over thorough- 
ly by the constitutional delegates, item by 
item, and adopted section by section, and then 
adopted in whole by unanimous vote, the re- 
vised copy thereof now being in your hands; 
I move you, Mr. President, that the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws as printed be adopted as 
a whole.” (Motion seconded.) 


Dr. Drinkall: “I move to amend Article II 
of the Constitution by changing paragraphs B 
to E and the addition oi the paragraph to be 
known as D, as follows: “By the power here- 
by invested in the board of trustees to acquire, 
hold title in, dispose of and administer real 
estate or other property for the advance- 
ment of osteopathy and not for pecuniary 
profit.” . 

Dr. Atzen: “I rise to a point of order. We 
have a motion before the house, and it is to 
adopt the Constitution and By-Laws as a 
whole.” 

(Point of order well taken.) 

A Member: “When this Constitution has 
once been adopted it probably will not be 
changed for forty years. I believe I can en- 
dorse nearly every section in it, but there are 
a few that ought to go before the convention, 
and I believe we could adopt it section by sec- 
tion quite rapidly, therefore, I am opposed 
to the motion.” 

Dr. Hardin: “I move as a substitute for the 
motion now before the house, that we take 
up this Constitution and By- Laws section by 
section, and if any amendments need to be 
added, or any one wants to make an amend- 
ment we can adopt it in that way.” 

The motion was seconded. 

Dr. Atzen: “I know the Committee spent 
much time in going over this matter and I 
can vouch for the integrity and ability of 
every one. We have much business to do be- 
fore going to our homes; and as there is noth- 
ing in this proposed law that is dangerous, 
and to save trouble why not adopt it now, then 
study it during the year and between now 
and our next meeting find out whether it needs 
to be amended.” 

Dr. Flack believed the substitute motion out 
of order. 

Dr. S. W. Longan believed it should be an 
amendment. 

Dr. Meacham: “My objection to adopting 
the Constitution as a whole without consider- 
ing it paragraph by paragraph and waiting to 
put in amendments later is answered by the 
Constitution itself. After this Constitution is 
adopted the house of delegates and not the 
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A. O. A. controls future amendments. The 
moment you have adopted this Constitution 
you have disfranchised yourselves as an Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association.” 

_ The President then put the substitute mo- 
tion of Dr. Hardin and after division count 
same was declared lost. 

The original motion was then. put up and 
carried. 

The President then appointed eight tellers 
to distribute and collect ballots, consisting of 
Drs. Ovens, Fraser, Hazzard, Jones, Albright, 
Roscoe, Young, Baker. 

Dr. Vastine asked whether all the amend- 
ments that were presented the last year were 
considered by the committee and Dr. Upton 
said they had all been acted on. 

Dr. E. Jones still believed the Constitution 
and By-Laws should have been adopted sec- 
tion by section. The President declared that 
this was being adopted as a whole and that 
it was in his opinion legal. 

Dr. Vastine: “What is the procedure we are 
working under, are we electing our officers 
under the old Constitution or new?” 


Dr. Jones: “I do not believe tinder the old 
laws our action has been regular, and we 
ought to then depend on parliamentary law as 
a guide.” 


The President: “In view of the questions 
raised, and what we have done I will ask Mr. 
Patterson, our attorney to explain it to you.” 


Mr. Patterson: “In order that we get this 
Constitution adopted right; in order that our 
actions may not be a nullity, I want to call 
your attention to the present Constitution, and 
perhaps that is the point Dr. Vastine had in 
mind. Article VIII of the present Constitu- 
tion provides for the manner in which you 
amend the Constitution. -I am advised by the 
Secretary that the required notice provided 
for in Article VIII has béen given, and that 
a committee has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent to consider the matter of revising the 
Constitution. This committee held sessions 
during the year, and notices of the proposed 
amendments have been published in the 
JouRNAL within the required time. It is not es- 
sential that the amendments which were pro- 
posed in the JourNnaL should be exactly the 
amendments which appear in the proposed law 
but you had a constitutional convention called 
by the President to consider all amendments, 
so that this document now before you repre- 
sents the final form, but as you stand now you 
have two Constitutions. I therefore suggest 
in order that this may be legal that a motion 
be made by someone who voted in favor of 
adopting the Constitution to reconsider the 
adoption and bring it back to the assembly so 
that another motion can be made to amend 
the old Constitution by striking out every- 
thing in the constitution after article one, and 
by substituting in lieu thereof every thing that 
appears in this printed bill.” 


Dr. Goodfellow: “Let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that if you adopt this new 
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Constitution now that you are in no position 
to elect the officers for the ensuing year ex- 
cept by the house of delegates as provided in 
the Constitution. It is necessary that we elect 
our officers under the old Constitution and 
then proceed to the business of revising our 
Constitution, and I therefore move that we 
reconsider the motion just passed adopting the 
new Constitution and By-Laws, which will put 
us back to the old law.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Atzen: “I move that consideration of 
the Constitution and the constitutional amend- 
ments be laid on the table until after we have 
elected our officers.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Booth: “I move that we proceed to the 
election of officers.” 
Motion seconded and carried. 


Election of Officers 


Bancroft then presented the following 


Dr. 
report: 

Your Nominating Committee beg to submit 
the following recommendations from _ the 
Nominating Convention for the officers of the 
A. O. A. for the ensuing year: 


President Asa Willard 
ist Vice-President ........0.s05+ J. W. Elliott 
2nd Vice-President Janette M. Kerr 
Secretary . A. Gravett 
Treasurer H. L. Chiles 
Trustees H. F. Morse, Washington 
W. F. Link, Tennessee 
F. H. Smith, Indiana 
G. W. Goode, Mass. 
Jennie A. Ryel, New Jersey 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. M. BANCROFT, Secy., 
Nominating Committee. 


The President then called for further nom- 
inations from the floor for the office of Presi- 
dent. 

Dr. C. B. Atzen: “In the course of events 
conditions arise where the pendulum of our 
profession moves from side to side, and ques- 
tions arise, wherein it may appear that in- 
dividuals take sides on certain issues through 
prejudice. In spite of the fact that I might 
be credited with being prejudiced I cannot re- 
frain from stating my honest opinions with 
respect to the officers that are to be elected for 
this association. 

“There is nothing today under the sun that 
I prize higher, having lost the highest gift 
within the life of a father, than the good 
will and the growth of this profession. I feel 
therefore that it is my duty to voice my senti- 
ments when it seems to me that we are steer- 
ing in a direction that may possibly bring upon 
us undesirable consequences, even though in 
doing so I may lose the friendship and good 
will of some of those of my professional 
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brothers that I prize highly. I would feel 
derelict in my duty if I did not voice my pro- 
test at presenting a single nomination for the 
high office of president of this association. 
I further protest that in spite of the fact that 
others may believe to the contrary, that it is 
wise for us to consider most painstakingly and 
carefully the policies for which the officers of 
this association stand. 

“We have but just adopted a policy of pro- 
gressivism which is to give an opportunity for 
the growth of the principles that are funda- 
mental to our profession. Is it wise then to 
select a candidate to represent you at the head 
of the ticket that has other views than those 
that are most essentially necessary for the 
enacting of this progressive policy? 

“I therefore consider it my duty to 
present to this assembled body a _ candidate 
in opposition to the one selected by the 
delegates, a man who is known to you 
all, a man who stands high in the com- 
munity from where he comes, who does great 
deeds in the community where he lives, who 
is a good man, whose smile causes a return 
smile when he shakes your hand, a man who 
thinks along the line of progressive ideals, a 
man who will take hold of the policies of this 
association and carry them out as you would 
wish them carried out. I have in mind a rep- 
resentative that you all know, and I therefore 
place in nomination before this association 
Dr. Hugh W. Conklin, of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. 

Doctors A. J. Garlinghouse and C. J. Manby, 
both of Michigan, seconded the nomination. 
On motion the nomination was closed, and 
the ballot taken. After canvassing the ballot 
the tellers reported the vote which showed a 
majority for Dr. Conklin, when the President 
declared him elected. On motion of Dr. Wil- 
lard, duly seconded, the election was made 
unanimous. 

There being no other nominations for the 
office of First Vice-President on motion (car- 
ried) the Secretary cast the unanimous vote 
for Dr. J. W. Elliott, of Georgia. The same 
course was followed in the choice of Dr. Janet 
M. Kerr, of Ontario, as Second Vice-Presi- - 
dent and Dr. W. A. Gravett, Dayton, Ohio, as 
Secretary. 


There being no other nominations for the 
office of Treasurer, on motion (carried), the 
President cast the unanimous vote of the asso- 
ciation for Dr. Harry L. Chiles, Orange, N. J. 


In addition to the Trustees named by the 
nominating committee the following nomina- 
tions were made from the floor: 


Dr. Perrin placed in nomination Dr. Mollie 
Howell, of Wellington, Kansas. 

Dr. Forrest placed in nomination Dr. J. S. 
Baughman, Burlington, Iowa. 

Dr. Ira Drew placed in nomination Dr. R. 
K. Smith, Boston. 


Dr. E. C. Jones placed in nomination Dr. 
A. M. Flack, Philadelphia. 
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On motion, carried, the nominations were 
closed. 


Thereupon the ballot was spread by the 
tellers heretofore appointed, and this consum- 
ing considerable time the President called for 
the report of the Board of Trustees which was 
read by Dr. W. A. Gravett, and on his motion 
said report was unanimously adopted. 


The President then called upon Dr. Francis 
A. Cave, who read certain correspondence 
with Signaler Thomas Skeyhill, the Australian 
poet, whose sight was restored through a 
single osteopathic treatment, after having been 
blind for seventeen months and pronounced 
incurable by the leading oculists of the world. 


Dr. Cave stated that Mr. Skeyhill was on a 
lecture tour in Canada but was most anxious 
to show his gratitude to the osteopathic pro- 
fession for the restoration of his sight. A 
letter and telegram were read breathing his 
affection for osteopathy and his desire to let 
the world know of the wonderful work ac- 
complished in his own and similar cases. 


A campaign was at once inaugurated to 
finance a lecture tour for Mr. Skeyhill under 
the auspices of the Osteopathic Service 
League. Liberal subscriptions were made and 
the prospect was that negotiations with Mr. 
Skeyhill would be successful. 


The tellers not having completed the count 
on the election of trustees the meeting ad- 
journed. 


The Banquet 


The Banquet was held in the Banquet Hall 
Wednesday evening. After the dinner Dr. 
Fryette, the retiring president of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association opened . the 
formal program by introducing Dr. Hugh W. 
Conklin, President-elect of the A. O. A. 


Dr. Conklin made a graceful speech, and 
stated that he was under obligation to the pro- 
fession for the honor conferred upon him 
which he interpreted as a privilege for under- 
taking to do a vast amount of work in the year 
ahead; stating that he would give the profes- 
sion, as in the past the best that he had in 
him. In closing he asked the privilege of in- 
troducing Mrs. Conklin, who sat beside him, 
whom he said, not only was his help-mate 
who sufficed in raising his lusty family of 
boys, but would be his auxiliary and helper 
continuously throughout his professional 
career. 


President Fryette then introduced Dr. 
Myrtle Fryette, his wife who sat on his right. 
Both ladies received a rising ovation from the 
guests. 


President Fryette then introduced Perry S. 
Patterson, the national attorney of the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association, who served as 
toastmaster for the occasion. Mr. Patterson 
took the gavel with a continuous flow of quibs, 
witticisms and pleasantries which kept the 
company convulsed with laughter. 
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Colonel Abel Davis, commander of a regi- 
ment on the German front, was introduced by 
the speaker. Colonel Davis made a very elo- 
quent and thrilling statement of the experi- 
ence of the American soldier in his preparation 
for war in the home training camps and in his 
‘realization of war in the great smash which 
destroyed the flower of the Germany army 
and ended the great conflict. Colonel Davis 
said that he considered the American soldier 
the peer of any other nation for intelligence, 
resourcefulness and bravery; and that those 
three predominating American characteristics 
were in his judgment the factors which finally 
won the war. 


Judge Orren N. Curtis Carter, of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, was next introduced, 
who made a scholarly and sympathetic talk 
to the osteopathic physician on being true to 
his ideals and going forward to the discharge 
of his duty conscious of the great and hon- 
orable human service which his ministries rep- 
resent, assuring him that if he only continued 
to do his duty he could rely with absolute cer- 
tainty upon legislatures giving him full jus- 
tice. The laws, he said, would follow almost 
as swiftly as the osteopathic profession in its 
entirety deserved them. He assured the pro- 
fession that when the members of the courts 
of the land and the members of their families, 
in a large proportion of cases, were the pa- 
tients of osteopathic physicians that their pro- 
fession might rest fully assured of sympa- 
thetic hearings and the liberal interpretation 
of statutes when osteopathic rights were made 
the subject of legal attack. 


In conclusion Judge Carter urged the pro- 
fession to put aside bigotry and selfishness 
and to dismiss from their own minds any con- 
viction that they embraced all the truth in the 
world in their own teachings, because, as he 
said, all men have some share in the truth, no 
matter how diverse and clashing their inter- 
ests and opinions. But in the great day when 
the osteopath is triupmhant and sees his 
school recognized as the dominant therapeu- 
tic movement he hoped that the osteopaths 
would not become as intolerant and as full 
of the spirit of persecution for other newer 
and weaker medical reforms, as the older pro- 
fession historically is and always has been. 


Mr. Floyd Gibbons, the War Correspondent 
for the Chicago Tribune was the last speaker 
on the program, and he held his audience in 
the thrall of his story of the actual fighting 
finish of the great war as he had seen it him- 
self on the field of battle. Mr. Gibbons had 
been introduced by Speaker Patterson as the 
only correspondent attached to the American 
Armies whose ship had been torpedoed on the 


. way over (he was a passenger on the Laconia 


which sank) and the only correspondent who 
had been wounded on the field of battle, hav- 
ing sustained the loss of an eye by rapid gun 
fire, and whose services were recognized by the 
French and American Governments with war 
decorations. 
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Mr. Gibbons thrilled his hearers with the 
statement that in his belief as an impartial by- 
stander full credit was due and forever must 
be given to the American Army for having 
finished and won the war. 


THURSDAY 


A conference was called at 10 o’clack Thurs- 
day morning by President Fryette, who said: 


“T am calling this conference as I want to 
get your views before we go into executive 
session. Yesterday when we discussed our 
new Constitution and By-Laws a large ma- 
jority of you favored it. Since that time I 
have talked with many who are conscientious 
objectors who were honest in their opinion 
that it would be best for the profession to 
have a referendum clause inserted in the Con- 
stitution. Personally I do not believe it would 
be necessary, but there might come a time 
when you would want to use it. This pro- 
posed draft was published in the JouRNAL, vet 
many of our best members have not read it 
until it was distributed yesterday. 


“So I say the Committee or constitutional 
convention that worked over this for many 
days knows more about this that those of us 
who want to criticise it without having given 
it careful consideration. Along the line just 
suggested I asked that an amendment be 
drawn up, and it has been drawn up by the 
Committee, it can be added to the Constitu- 
tion if you wish it. I want to present this 
fairly as I do not want to have you think I 
want to put anything over on you. I am go- 
ing out of office today and I don’t want any of 
you to think I have acted unfairly toward 
any one. (Applause.) This is my own judg- 
ment, and as I submit this to you I want to 
know if it is accepted by you in this con- 
ference whether you will accept the balance 
of the Constitution and By-Laws without 
change. 


The proposed section on referendum has 
been distribcted and each of you has before you 
a copy of it.” 

After a conference with Drs. Hildreth, Mea- 
cham, Holloway and others for a few mo- 
ments the President said: 


‘If you will forget the amendment that has 
been passed around I have another suggestion 
to offer. Dr. Holloway has a suggestion to 
offer and I will ask him to present it.” 


Dr. Holloway: “The trouble arose yester- 
day over giving to the house of delegates ex- 
clusive power, and the body of the conven- 
tion more or less disfranchised. In seeking to 
secure unanimity of action I thought that an 
insertion might be placed in Article VI, en- 
titled House of Delegates, to the Constitution 
which would solve the whole situation. 
therefore want to move that after the words 
‘provided for’ in the ninth line of said Ar- 
ticle VI the following be inserted: ‘provided 
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that a minority of not less than twenty-five 
per cent of the members present and voting at 
any session may appeal to the general meet- 
ing on any question of policy or election.” 


Dr. Hildreth seconded the amendment. 


The President: “You have heard this amend- 
ment offered by Dr. Holloway. Would you 
like to have this amendment of Dr. Holloway 
put in. I am under obligation to the A. O. A. 
members who are not here, and I trust you 
will adopt a more practical constitution and 
by-laws. I have worked for eight years as 
trustee as head of the National Legislative 
Committee and as President, and I know we 
are absolutely inefficient under the old laws.” 

Dr. Williams: “I think we should have an 
expression of opinion, and this should be open 
to discussion. How can it be discussed in- 
telligently vif the whole thing has not been 
gone into.’ 

Dr. Hardin: “I think the whole thing is out 
of order, and you cannot proceed in this man- 
ner.” 

The President: “I am merely asking for your 
opinion. This is the conference. I want to 
know what the members want and I have a 
right to ask them whether they want this or 
not.” : 


The conferencce was then closed. 


The President then put the proposed amend- 
ment of Dr. Holloway and same was carried 
by large majority. 


Trustees Elected 


The President called the business meeting 
to order at 11 o’clock. LiF \ 


The matter of the eléction of trustees was 
called up, the tellers’ having canvassed the 
vote, resulting in the election of Drs/ Link, 
F. H. Smith, Ryel, Morse andy Goote 


Dr. Atzen: Mfr. Phairmen, T Sant to make 
a motion before this assembly. I move to 
take from the table the matter of the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution and By-Laws that 
was tabled yesterday afternoon.” 


Motion seconded and carried 


Dr. Atzen: “I have another motion to pre- 
sent to you. I move to amend the present 
Constitution of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation by striking out of the same all of the 
articles and sections thereof appearing therein 
and by substituting in lieu thereof the articles 
and sections appearing in the printed draft as 
amended by Dr. Holloway’s amendment to the 
new constitution. Dr. Holloway’s amendment 
reading as follows: By adding after the words 
‘provided for’ in the ninth line of Article VI 


. of the printed draft now before you the fol- 


lowing: ‘Provided that a minority of not less 
than twenty-five per cent of the members pres- 
ent and voting at any session may appeal to 
the general meeting on any question of policy 
or election.” 


The motion was seconded. 
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Dr. Atzen: “This relates to the Constitution 
only and not to the By-Laws.’ 


CONVENTION 


Dr. Vastine: “Under the old constitution an 
amendment to the constitution, which this is, 
would have to be submitted a year ahead with- 
out change and published in the Journal a 
proper time before this meeting. Are we pro- 
ceeding properly?” 


Dr. Upton: “It was announced last year at 
the annual meeting that this would be done, 
and four months before this meeting it was 
printed in the Journal. As far as I know we 
have proceeded in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the constitution.” 


Dr. Williams: “There seems to be some 
misunderstanding on the part of some of the 
members as to the history of this proposed 
constitution and by-laws of the American Os- 
teopathic Association. Lest there be any more 
misunderstanding, let us go into details. 
Amendments were proposed to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws at the Boston convention last 
year, and by reason of the fact that if they 
were adopted they would conflict with other 
features of the constitution and by-laws it be- 
came necessary to correlate with them the 
poe features of the constitution and by-laws, 
and it was referred to the revisional commit- 
tee, of which Dr. Upton was chairman, to cor- 
relate the propositions which would have to be 
put into the constitution to make effective the 
amendments presented last year. We were 
not prepared last year and it was put over. 


“That committee has been working hard dur- 
ing the past year, putting in many hours of 
work; and it was printed in the Journal, and 
you were all asked to express your opinions 
and views to the committee so they may reach 
the desires and wishes of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association. What was the result? 
Only 25 people made suggestions to the com- 
mittee. Then the president of the A. O. A., 
not wishing to take the responsibility upon 
himself, or upon the Board of Trustees, asked 
for the appointment of a constitution com- 
mittee and for a constitutional conference, to 
be held in this hotel prior to this meeting. 


“We met three days before the regular ses- 
sion. When the conference opened many 
were in general terms opposed to this con- 
stitution and by-laws, simply because they had 
not been thinking along this line as had your 
committee for a whole year, and before the 
meeting was over they all became convinced 
that this was the most feasible set of laws that 
could be adopted, and they unanimously adopt- 
ed the draft before you. 


“The crux of the whole matter is this: the 
purpose and intent of that constitution and 
by-laws is to form a business organization of 
proper size to systematically and expeditious- 
ly carry on the business of the organization. 
It would have taken at least two days, yes, 
much more, to have gone over it as we did, 
section by section, by a body of people as 
large as this. 
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“This whole thing is simply a question of 
delegating your power to the house of dele- 
gates. It does not disfranchise anybody. It 
does mean that you have a house of delegates 
that means something. If you put a handle on 
your house of delegates where you can pull 
them back any time you please, do you 
suppose the State societies will take real in- 
terest in nominating delegates to the American 
Osteopathic Association? Will they work hard 
to agree on the election of certain candidates, 
or other matters if they know the convention 
will undo their work? Unless you are willing 
to take the time and stay here and go into this 
proposition from start to finish; which will 
take us two days, I beg of you not to amend 
the constitution in any way unless you wish to 
destroy its efficiency.” 


Dr. Hardin: “The present constitution tells 
us how we shall amend our constitution, and 
when you make a new constitution or you add 
one or more amendments to it, you are only 
amending your present constitution. The 
present constitution says that if you wish to 
amend the constitution it can be done by vote 
of two-thirds of the membership of the con- 
vention present after it has been presented, 
the same amendment, not something that 
some one hatches up, but the amendment pre- 
sented at a preceding meeting. There is no 
record showing that this present proposition 
of a new constitution was ever passed at Bos- 
ton. There is nothing in the minutes to show 
it. I asked the secretary yesterday and he did 
not find it. He showed me amendments 
printed in the Journal along with the proceed- 
ings, but there was no resolution to form a 
new constitution in the record I saw. 


this procedure is unconstitution- 
al. 1 do not say I am opposed to the new 
constitution, but we should do our work in a 
proper manner. Let us be law-abiding citizens 
and law abiding amongst ourselves. It will 
only take twelve months to do it right. I like 
this amendment of Dr. Holloway, but there 
are a few minor changes I would make, but 
I am not going to make any objection even if 
it goes through as it is.” 


Dr. Chiles: “The annual records and pro- 
ceedings as they come to me from the sten- 
ographer are quite bulky, several inches 
thick, and I have never found it necessary to 
bring them to our meetings, and I did not 
bring them this time, but if my word is worth 
anything, I am willing to make oath that due 
constitutional notice that a proposal to revise 
and re-write the constitution and by-laws was 
formally and properly given one year ago in 
the annual business session of this association, 
and that copies of the same as prepared by the 
committee were filed with the secretary, as 
required by the constitution, and by me printed 
in the Journal, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, every provision of the consti- 
tution has been met.” 

Dr. Holloway: “As the mover of the mo- 
tion I want to say a few words in answer to 
what Dr. Williams said. After you have once 


“Therefore, 
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adopted this constitution this body has no 
right to amend or change it, if you let it stand 
as shown in the printed draft. The entire 
power is taken away from you and put into 
the house of delegates exclusively, and unless 
the provision I proposed is put in you cannot 
amend the organic law of this body. Will you 
delegate to this house of delegates the abso- 
lute power to change this constitution and -the 
policy of its organization entirely without any 
Say-so on your part? 


“T understand the constitution of the A. M. 
A. has a provision similar to this, almost iden- 
tical, and the rank and file of the men who are 
not members of the house of delegates are 
clamoring for some voice. They have the 
power to suppress colleges over the United 
States and they have done it. If the event 
should arise will you give your house of dele- 
gates the power to close any college among 
us without any appeal to you? I do not be- 
lieve, for one moment, that you will surrender 
your prerogative and permit anybody to take 
from you the power to do a thing like that.” 


The President then put the motion of Dr. 
Atzen and the same was carried. 


The President then put the original motion 
of Dr. Upton, as now amended, to a vote, and 
same was carried, and the President declared 
the constitution as thus amended adopted as 
the constitution of the American Osteopathic 
Association. 


Dr. Atzen: “I now move to amend the 
present by-laws of the American Osteopathic 
Association by striking out the one that we 
are now operating under and substituting in 
lieu thereof the one printed and now before 
you.” (Motion seconded.) 


Mr. Holloway: “I wish to make this amend- 
ment to the motion, by adding to the motion: 
‘the said by-laws to conform to all the pro- 
visions of the new constitution.’ ” 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


‘The motion of Dr. Atzen as amended was 
put and unanimously carried, and the Presi- 
dent declared same adopted as the by-laws 
of the American Osteopathic Association. 

An adjournment was then taken to 4 p. m. 


At the obstetrical section meeting in the 
afternoon, Dr. E. C. Dymond’s paper on “An- 
esthesia During Labor, Nitrous Oxide and 
Oxygen” was very interesting. Dr. L. C. Han- 
avan spoke on “Ether, During Labor.” Dr. 
Geo. J. Conley ably handled the subject “An- 
esthesia During Labor, Scopolamine—Mor- 
phine,” pointing out the technique for its suc- 
cessful application, its failures and dangers. 
Dr. B. D. Turman was elected chairman of the 
Obstetrical Section for the next convention. 


Several other sectional meetings were held. 


The final general meeting was called to 
order by President Fryette at 4 p. m. He 
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called upon Dr. E. R. Booth, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, who read the resolu- 
tions which had been adopted by the Board. 
(Printed in this issue of the Journal.) 


On motion of Dr. Bolles they were unani- 
mously carried. 


Presentation of Watch to Dr. H. L. Chiles 


Dr. Holloway: “I regret that we have not a 
larger representation of this splendid body 
that has been convening from day to day at the 
closing session when our new officers are to be 
installed. But just before the installation of 
our new officers we have a little matter that 
I have been delegated to present to you, and 
I do it with much pleasure. 


“Fifteen years ago at the convention in St. 
Louis your present Secretary, Dr. Harry L. 
Chiles was elected Secretary. During those 
fifteen years as Secretary and twelve years as 
Editor of the Association Journal, you can all 
bear testimony to the fact as to how true he 
has been, and how loyal he has been to the 
spirit enunciated and the principles enunciated 
by our founded, Dr. A. T. Still. 


“I do not believe that there has emanated 
from his pen a line in the Journal, there has 
not been spoken by his lips a word that is not 
consistent with the high principles and the 
high ideals of our profession. It is one of 
those rare things that you can say about a 
man. I am not here to give praise for sake of 
empty laudation, but I speak from a strong 
conviction that there are few if any men, or 
any man, in the profession who has done more 
to cement, hold together and direct the great 
affairs of the osteopathic science of which we 
are the representatives. 


“We have been watching him for these fif- 
teen years, and now he steps down and out of 
this position into a new position where he will 
have to be watched more. And it is our 
pleasure now to present to you, Dr. Chiles, a 
watch, and we trust, sir, that when you look 
at this dial plate, and as the seconds tick off 
the time, that you will in your imagination, at 
least, see passing in review the faces of the 
many friends that you have made during your 
incumbency of office. I take great pleasure in 
presenting to you in the name of the friends 
that you have made here in this great associa- 
tion, this beautiful testimonial of our esteem 
and friendship.” 


Dr. Harry L. Chiles: “Mr. Chairman, Dr. 
Holloway and friends: There is nothing that 
I can say; there is no use of trying to say any- 
thing. It is not necessary to say that I ap- 
preciate this. The suddenness of it over- 
whelms me, as well as the kind words spoken 
by Dr. Holloway, and the generous response 
which they seemed to have met from you. 


“If this watch should continue to tick for 
fifteen more years, and if each tick should in- 
dicate the face of a friend, I am sure I shall 
continue to remember, with great pleasure 
those with whom I had the privilege of work- 
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ing. It is a privilege, it has been a privilege, 
and I bespeak for my worthy successor a sim- 
ilar experience. The most that I can do is to 
ask for him the co-operation, the respect, and 
I might say the affection, which you have al- 
ways given me. We have such a big thing in 
osteopathy, and such immense possibilities in 
this organization, dedicated to steering us 
aright, to keeping us faced toward the vision 
which Dr. Still gave us, that we ought to be 
able to co-operate, and the challenge to us is 
to work and keep our eyé on the vision which 
he gave us, and keep our hands busy in ac- 
complishing that which is before us. I can 
say no more, I am glad of the opportunity to 
say this much. I thank you.” 


Dr. Bolles: “During the closing hours of 
this our Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
American Osteopathic Association, it seems to 
me but fitting that we should stop for a few 
moments and bring to our minds the memory 
and life of our founder. We have heard much 
of the greatness of osteopathy, but very little 
of our dear Old Doctor during these meetings. 
I ask that we all stand and offer a silent 
tribute to the memory of our beloved and re- 
vered Doctor Andrew Taylor Still.” (This 
was accordingly done.) 


New Officers Introduced 


The President: “I wish the newly elected 
trustees and other officers would kindly come 
to the platform in order that I may introduce 
them to the convention.” 

All the new officers thereupon presented 
themselves to the audience amidst hearty ap- 
plause. 

President Fryette: “There has never been 
a time in my life just like this. No one knows 
just how much I have been interested in oste- 


opathy. It is not only a science with me, but 


a religion. Words cannot express to you how 
hard I have worked the past year and what a 
wonderful strain I have been under; and you 
do not know how glad I am to turn this gavel 
over to a man in whom I have absolute con- 
fidence. (Applause.) I feel absolutely sure 
that our ship will be guided aright. We have 
our chart laid out and it is a good one. There 
never was such earnestness, such co-operation 
on the part of the profession as there is at the 
present time; but, as I said, we have absolute 
confidence in our pilot. 

“Dr. Conklin, in presenting to you this gavel 
I present it as a token, and as the greatest 
honor that the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation can bestow upon you.” (Great ap- 
plause.) 

President-elect Conklin: “As I told you last 
night, I do not think any one appreciates this 
honor any more than your humble servant. I 
do not feel quite as much confidence in my 
ability to be your good pilot during the en- 
suing year as does Dr. Fryette; however, I 
will do my best, but in doing that I shall wan 
your assistance. 

“We started out just a little different this 
year than we did last. We have a new con- 
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stitution; you have new officers, and our poli- 
cies may be just a little different, and the way 
of doing things may be just a little different. 
If any of you at any time have any criticism 
or suggestion to present, I shall be very glad 
to hear them, and I hope you will treat me, 
whether you know me personally or not, as 
your personal friend, and if you have anything 
to offer for the good of our profession do not 
hesitate to tell me or write me about it. 


“Your suggestions may not always be acted 
upon, but they will be considered and treated 
for the best good of osteopathy. May we all 
work together for the advancement of our 
profession, and educate the people in our re- 
spective communities in the osteopathic prin- 
ciples, thereby enlarging the scope of our 
possibilities. Again I thank you for this won- 
derful honor you have paid me and at the end 
of the year I trust you will not have found me 
wanting.” (Applause.) 


Dr. T. L. Ray: “I know there has been no 
intention to overlook one of our brethren who 
is at this time in great sorrow. Men are not 
so thoughtful as women. The wife of our 
good Brother Holloway just suggested that 
Dr. Charlie Still’s daughter is now very ill, 
and I move that this body, through the secre- 
tary, send a telegram to Dr. Still, sympathiz- 
ing with him in his affliction.” 


Motion seconded and carried. 


Dr. Cave read another letter from Mr. Skey- 
hill, assuring the association of his intention 
to lecture in its behalf. At the conclusion he 
urged every member present to co-operate 
with and assist in this work to their fullest ex- 
tent, leaving with them this thought: 


When the last great scorer 
Shall write against your name 

’Twill not be whether you won or lost, 
But how did you play the game. 


Dr. Bernard again acted as spokesman and 
succeeded in securing additional subscriptions 
to defray Mr. Skeyhill’s expenses. 


Dr. Ray: “While this is not a representative 
gathering I fee] that before it gets smaller we 
should express ourselves to the trustees for 
their endorsement of this proposition, and un- 
derwriting it. I therefore move that we ex- 
press our hearty co-operation in this propo- 
sition and that we are with them in carrying 
it out, and that we will use our influence with 
our local associations to raise the necessary 
money to carry on this campaign of educa- 
tion.” 


Motion seconded and carried. 


Next Meeting in Chicago 
The President: “The Trustees have request- 
ed me to announce that Chicago has been 
selected as onr next meeting place.” (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Dr. Goode “This has been a wonderful 
convention and the hospitality has been superb. 
The program has been one of the best, and we 
are under a debt of gratitude to thé chairman 
of our Program Committee—the genial doctor 
from Michigan—our new President. 


“IT therefore want to move a rising vote of 
thanks: 

“To the local society and each and every 
member of it for making this convention the 
great success it has been; 


“To those osteopaths of the State of Illinois 
who have co-operated with the local society; 


“ur 


[To the press of the city, and to the hotel 
management, and anybody else that had any- 
thing to do with making this convention such 
a magnificent success. 

“One of our exhibitors told me on last Mon- 
day that he took in $1500 in cash in sales that 
day, stating that it was a marvelous record. 
The exhibitors are all pleased and I think they 
should be encouraged to be with us again next 
year; also with the hope that we may have 
twice as many exhibits next year.” 

Motion seconded and carried by a rising 
vote. 

There being no other business to come be- 
fore the convention the Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting was declared adjourned. 


STATE AND LOCAL SOCIETIES 


ARKANSAS: The State Association will 
meet in annual session at Hope on Sept. 5th 
and 6th in the offices of Drs. Chas. A. and 
Etta E. Champlin. A baby contest has been 
planned in connection with the program. 





WESTERN: An organization composed of 
all the osteopathic associations of the Pacific 
coast was formed at the convention of the 
California Association in June. 

The following officers and members of the 
board of directors of the new association were 
elected: President, Dr. Charles H. Spencer, 
Los Angeles; vice-president, Dr. O. R. Mere- 
dith, Nampa, Idaho; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Pearl Udall, Salt Lake City; board members, 
Dr. W. W. Vanderburgh, San Francisco; Dr. 
W. W. Howard, Medford, Or.; Dr. O. R. Mer- 
edith, Namp, Idaho; Dr. E. E. Keeler, Salt 
Lake City; Dr. Maud E. Callison, Safford, 
Ariz., and Dr. Edward Galsgie, Reno, Nev. 


ONTARIO: The sixth annual session of the 
Western Ontario Osteopathic Association con- 
vened at Kitchener, Ont. on June 4. Election of 
officers resulted as follows: 


PPOGIUION 6655555520 C. H. Sauder, Branford 
Vice-President........... R. Harkins, London 
re C. R. Merrill, Stratford 
NID ia sic otc boeken ae L. M. Heist, Galt 


Trustees, 1919-21....J. G. Heileman, Goderich 
C. IRWIN, Brantford 


STATE AND LOCAL—NOTES 
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Drs. E. D. and M. L. Heis entertained the 
association at luncheon and exhibited their 
spacious new offices just acquired. The pro- 





gram carried out was as follows: 


Spencer Technique in Shoulder Bursitis, C. 
R. Merrill; Focal Infection, J. G. Heileman; 
Nervous Insufficiency, C. Irwin; Superior 
Costal Technique, E. D. Heist; Adjuncts in 
Practice, Round Table Discussion. 

Capt. J. N. MacRae, D. O., gave a very en- 
tertaining account of some war methods, and 
he and Dr. J. R. Withour were both heartily 
welcomed back from France. 


C. R. MERRILL, Secretary. 





NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Dr. Cash Back from France: Byron L. Cash, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., returned from France 
where he served two years in the laboratories 
of the United States Army. Dr Cash won con- 
siderable distinction in this line of work. Dur- 
ing the entire time while in France he was in 
complete charge of the laboratory. In this 
service he did all kinds of laboratory~work; 
Pathological, Bacteriological and serological. 
Dr. Cash is now in Chicago to complete his 
course in Cystoscopic and Ureteral work. 
When he has finished his course he will return 
to Des Moines and.take up his work with the 
Taylor Clinic, Des Moines General Hospital. 

Dr. Gaddis on State Board: Dr. C. J. Gaddis, 
who was on the program for the Chicago 
convention, was just about to leave his home 
in Oakland to keep the engagement when he 
received a telegram from the Governor ap- 
pointing him on State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers and he was obliged to stay to perform 
the duties the appointment called for. 





Prices to Advance: The McManis Table 


Company of Kirksville, Missoyri, is facing. 


a problem which confronts all other manu- 
facturers of the country. The cost of labor 
is constantly advancing, because of strong 
union affiliations. All materials used in con- 
struction are increasing in cost, and among the 
best authorities the opinion prevails that this 
condition may continue for several years. 

The manufacturers for the McManis Table 
Company are paying more for labor than ever 
before. Raw material is sold at excessively 
high prices. These two conditions are boost- 
ing prices in every line of manufacture. As a 
result the McManis Table Company will be 
forced to advance the sale price of their table 
in the very near future. It is suggested those 
interested. should purchase them before the 
raise. 
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Mrs. Georce M. LAuGHLIN, 


Only Daughter of the Late Dr. Still, 
and Her Children 


Personal: The degree of M. D. was con- 
ferred upon Dr. R. Kendrick Smith, of Bos- 
ton, on June 30th, at the fortieth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in Boston. Dr. Smith has 
been. appointed special lecturer upon ortho- 
pedic surgery at this institution. 

Dr. S. L. Scothorn, of Dallas, was recently 
appointed by the Mayor a member of the 
Dallas City Health Board. 

Dr. Charles C. Cook, after a year’s absence 
in the army, nine months of which were spent 
overseas in base hospital work, has returned 
to Saginaw, Mich. 

Dr. Alex E. Walker, formerly of Ravens- 
wood, Chicago, is now practicing with Dr. E. 
S. Comstock, of 1811 West 103rd St., Beverly 
Hills, Chicago. 


Born: To Dr. and Mrs. G. G. Elliott, 349 
Quebec Ave., West Toronto, Canada, on July 
4th, 1919, a son. 

To Dr. and Mrs. J. Meek Wolk, of Roan- 
oke, Va., on July 5, a son, Thomas Bradley 
Wolfe. 

Died: At his home in Indianapolis, July 18, 
Alvah B. Smith, father of Dr. Orren E, Smith. 

At his home in Lipton, Indiana, on June 8, 
D. M. Ogle, aged 83, father of Dr. J. M. Ogle, 
of Moncton, N. B. Canada. 
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Wanted: High class salesman with selling 
experience among medical profession. Ref- 
erences required. Exclusive territory offers 
splendid opportunity for energetic high class 
$8,000 per year man. Address Ozone Com- 
pany of America, Milwaukee, Wis. 

For Sale: Woman’s practice in Pennsylvania 
manufacturing towns, making it good field for 
man and wife. Have turned away much ob- 
stetrical work for lack of strength. Income 
can be doubled. Is now several thousands. 
Must sell because of ill health. Any ques- 
tions gladly answered for prospective buyer. 
ae S. C., care A. O. A. Journal, Orange, 

For Sale: I am the only osteopath in a good 
Wisconsin town of 7,000. I have been here for 
ten years and osteopathy has been favorably 
known. On account of my wife’s health I am 
going South. Have four office rooms, with 
steam heat. Collected $4,000 last year. ° Will 
sell for $500 equipment and practice. A quick 
reply will be necessary as I expect to leave in 
a short time. Will introduce successor. Ad- 
ry C. E. G., care A. O. A. Journal, Orange, 

Practice Wanted: Woman osteopath holding 
Ohio license would like to be associated with 
established practician or would be interested 
in buying practice in that State. Address E. 
D., care A. O. A. Journal, Orange, N. J. 
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Arizona 
A. B. Stoner, Phoenix. 


California 
Robb, S. E., 1528 Scenic Ave., Berkeley. 
Smith, L. B., Nat. Bank Bldg., Long Beach. 
Shelley, H. H. Garden City Bank Bldg., San 


Jose. 
Kalt, Albert Victor, Los Angeles. 


Colorado 
Schoonmaker, P. D., 404-408 Bennett Bldg., 
Colorado Springs. 
Bass, Elizabeth C., Denver. 
Richards, C. S., 310 Masonic Temple, Denver. 
District of Columbia 
Burtt, Norton J., 721 Tenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington. 
Burtt, Veronica, 721 Tenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington. 
Florida 
Wheeler, S. E., Lakeland. 
Howell, J. C., 3 Orange Ave., Orlando. 


Georgia 
Phillips, G. McE., Atlanta. 

Idaho 
Skaden, Robert F., Caldwell. 

Indiana 


C. B. Blakeslee, Indianapolis. 
May, B. E., Ben Hur Bldg., Crawfordsville. 
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Gulmyer, C. C., 401 S. Second St., Elkhart. 
Linehart, C. C., 312 Citizens Bank, Evansville. 
Rush, Fred, Pixley Long Bldg., Fort Wayne. 
Flick, Gervase C., Greensburg. 

Grow, W. S., 59 Market St., Indianopolis. 
Stone, J. C., Kokomo. 

Collins, L. J., New Carlisle. 

Coon, Bert D., 624 N. Main St., South Bend. 
Borough, S., 310 Union Trust Bldg., South 


Bend. 
Illinois 


Allen, B. A. Mercantile Block, Aurora. ; 

Bigsby, M. H., 7th and Maple Sts., Aledo. 

Hummon, Irwin F., 3402 Maple Ave., Berwyn. 

Daugherty, E. M. Peoples Bank Bldg., Bloom- 
ington. 

Gable, Roy J., Kergher Bldg., Carrolton. 

Elsea, H. J., Carthage. 

Buckler, W. G., Casey. 

Wood, W. A., Fowler Bldg., Centralia. 

Coffey, Opal E., 209 W. Park Ave., Cham- 


paign. 
Allen, A. M. C., 6253 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 
Barham, W. S., 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Braithwaite, H. A., 17 N. State St., Chicago. 
Cain, C. N., 17 N. State St., Chicago. 
Cushman, C. E., 32 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 
Davidson, H. J., 5458 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Efford, W. W., 9531 Longwood Drive, Chicago. 
Ekborn, A. R., 1108 E. 42d Place, Chicago. 
Fallon, M. M., 1258 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Gable, E. T., 4545 Broadway, Chicago. 
Hills, W. C., 630 No. Central Ave., Chicago. 
Hoffman, L. B., 1511 E. 52nd St.., Chicago. 
Hogue, W. A., 4754 Washington Blvd., Ch. 
Hollands, Augustus, 27 E. Monroe St., Chi- 


cago. 
McCall, A. B., 333 N. Pine Ave., Chicago. . 
Mauer, F. A., 936 Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 
Murphy, Annie R., 5310 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago. 
Proctor, G. J., 57 Washington St., Chicago. 
Reese, B. K., 4456 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 
Reichert, E. W., 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Reznikov, Alexandra, 140 N. State St., Chicago. 
Skene, J. H., 17 N. State St., Chicago. 
Slate, Anna, 542 Rush St., Chicago. ‘ 
Stoike, Walter, 3428 N. Robey St., Chicago. 
Hartwig, Josephine, 512 Powers Bldg., Deca- 
tur. 
Hartwig, Lulu, 512 Powers Bldg., Decatur. 
Schreck, H. Clay, 136 N. Third St., De Kalb. 
Craven, M. B., Davis St., Evanston. 
Dafter, E. T., Evanston Hotel, Evanston. 
Luebke, O. E., 1705 Sherman Ave., Evanston. 
Stewart, H. D., Fairburg. 
Curry, R. E., Farmer City. 
Weber, A. C., 2nd Nat. Bk. Bldg., Freeport. 
Hartford, W. I., Gibson City. 
Harris, H. A., Glen Ellyn. 
McClimans, W. A., Harvard Bk. Bldg., Har- 


vard. 
Stewart, C. E., Harvey. 
Crampton, C. B., 269 E. Court St., Kankakee. 
Conover, E. L., 118 North St., Normal. 
Blankinship, H. W., 414 Central Life Bldg., 
Ottawa. 
McGregor, W. C., Pawnee. ; 
Sawyer, L. B., 208 E. Water St., Pontiac. 
Brown, M. M., Prophetstown. 
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DeGroot, F. B., 505 Safety Bldg., Rock Island. 

Hallock, L. K., Roodhouse. 

— L. M., 418 Ridgely Bk. Bldg., Spring- 

eld. 

Eisenhart, W. S., 322 Main St., Streator. 

Henderson, F. M., Stronghurst. 

Thompson, D. O., Sycamore. 

McMasters, L. A., 22 W. Main St., Urbana. 

Cunningham, C. J., Villa Grove. 

McDaniels, C. P., Walseka. 

Kyndberg, J. G., 229 N. Gennesee St., Wau- 
kegan. 

Sands, M. B., 1109 Central Ave., Wilmette. 

Schildbert, E. T., 545 Lincoln Ave., Winnetka. 


Iowa 
Catlow, J. L., 623 Story, Boone. 
Cole, W. A., Tana Bldg., Burlington. 
Nora Fleming Shaw, Indianola. 
Rice, B. H., 601 Higley Bldg., Cedar Rapids. 
Rice, H. F., 601 Higley Bldg., Cedar Rapids. 
Linhart, E. W., Charles City. 
Stewart, E. M., Clinton. 
Fike, E. M., 410 Utica Bldg., Des Moines. 
Waugh, A. F., Eagle Grove. 
Daley, E. I. 727% 2nd St., Fort Madison. 
Moore, D. V., Iowa Falls. 
Vogel, I. C., Malcolm. 
McClain, C. D., Newton. 
Hospers, N. G., Orange City. 
Myers, O. H. P., 114-5 W. 2nd St., Ottumwa. 
Hannan, D. E., Gamble Block, Perry. 
Edmiston, H. C., Washington. 

Kansas 
Shearer, J. W., Abilene. 
Gibbons, D. A., Concordia. 
Martin, E. J., Elssworth. 
Armor, Gladdis, 502 Constitution St., Emporia. 
Adams, L. S., Fredonia. 
Hancocke, J. C., 204 N. Main St., Kingman. 
Engler, R. V., Varney Bldg., Manhattan. 
Hawkins, A. L., Minneapolis. 

Massachusetts 
Clark, E. H., 219 Commonwealth Ave., Chest- 
nut Hill. 

Laroe, L. S., 221 Essex St., Salem. 
Wheeler, Harry E., Melrose. 


Williams, O. B., 744 Slater Bldg., Worcester. 


Michigan 
Stroh, C. H., 113% Locust St., Allegan. 
Beal, F. J., 519 Farwell Bldg., Detroit. 
Haight, E. A., 3009 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
Stewart, C. B. T., 421 Stevens Bldg., Detroit. 
Dodge, E. T., Grand Beach. 
Bonshire, M. C., 165 Fulton St. E., Grand 
Rapids. 
Northway, R. A., 134 S. Normal St., Mt. 
Pleasant. 
Coon, F. F., 299 Main St., Niles. 
Martin, F. C., Waldo Bldg., Pontiac. 
McIntosh, E. N., Richmond. 
Ward, E. A., 2 Hill Bldg., Saginaw. 
Edker, F. L., S. Haven. 


Minnesota 
eeetaten, C. J., 612 Providence Bldg., Du- 
ut 


Kearney, John Fargusson Bldg., Duluth. 
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Crowley, J. C., Minneapolis. 

Hovland, Luella, 412 Medical Block, Min- 
neapolis. 

Vosburgh, L. B., Ist Nat. Bk. Bldg., Pipestone. 

Vosburgh, H. D., Ist Nat. Bk. Bldg., Pipestone. 

Quade, S. L., Virginia. 

Wieland, C. G., 801 Pittsburg Bldg., St. Paul. 

Zahr, C. R.. Metropolitan Bldg., Willmar. 


Missouri 


Fetzer, J. L., Dalton. 

Johnston, M. E., 500 New Centre Bldg., Kan- 
sas City. 

Leinbach, Hanna, 3348 Michigan Ave., Kan- 
sas City. 

Lynd, W. B., 602 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City. 

Hamilton, R. E., Kirksville. 

Henry, E. H., Kirksville. 

Pearl, D. E., Kirksville. 

Miller, O. S., 727 Union Ave., St. 

Wageley, C. C., 308 Central Nat. 
St. Louis. 


Louis. 
Bk. Bldg., 


Montana 


Strowd, J. H., Glendive. 
Roulston, S. T., lst Nat. Bk. Bldg., Missoula. 


Nebraska 


Pierce, Floyd, Nebr. Nat. Bk. Bldg., Hastings. 
JoDon, M. M., 114 So. 13th St., Lincoln. 
Little, M. E., 1618 Washington St., Lincoln. 
Drest, hs. Cw 920 W. Sth St., North Platte. 
McCreary, A. M., 2346 No. 60 Ave., Omaha. 
Marshall, L. C., Page. 

Olmsted, C. N., Am. State Bank Bldg., York. 


New Jersey 
Wilcox, Frank Fielde, Plainfield. 
Wilcox, Nell Sigler, Plainfied. 

New York 
English, L. H., 37 Madison Ave., 


City. 
Ohio 

Houriet, C. E., 729 2nd Nat. Blidg., Akron. 
Field, H. M., 11812 Detroit Ave., Cleveland. 
——— G. L., 1107 Guardian Bldg., Cleve- 

and. 
Clark, D. J., Delphos. 
Peirce, W. S., 201 Savings Bldg., Lima. 
Wilson, M. E., Oldham Bldg., Sidney. 
Cole, A. E., 307 Mitchell Bldg., sets. 
Currence, ab L., 48-50 Perry St., 
Glassco, G. M., "2d Nat. Bldg., sg 
Sowers, L. E., "3 March Block, Warren. 
Yanders, H. H., Wooster. 
Yoder, J. A., Steele Bldg., Xenia. 
Cowell, C. G., Peoples Bk. Bldg., Zanesville. 
Craig, W. T., 6 N. Fifty St., Zanesville. 
McCullough, ’S. D., 505-506 Masonic Temple, 


Zanesville. 
Oklahoma 
Johnson,, Mary, 230 Liberty Nat. Bk. Bldg., 
Oklahoma City. 
Campbell, Arthur, 737 Mayo Bldg., Tulsa. 


Pennsylvania 


Heard, C. R., Allentown. 
Finley, J. H., Berwick. 
‘Stahlman, H. E., 6 N. 5th Ave., Clarion. 


New York 
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Chase, J. M., Philadelphia. 
Marshall, F. J., 221 N. Broadway, Scottdale. 
Thompson, T. G., Pa. Osteo. Sanatorium, 


York. 
South Dakota 
Betts, L. H., 357% Dakota Ave., 


Betts, H. M., Madis«n. 
Schoolcraft, Dell, 120% E. Kemp E., Water- 


town. 


Huron. 


Tennessee 
Lynch, A. E., Winchester. 
Texas 
Bailey, J. F., Amicable Bldg., 503, Waco. 
Wisconsin 
Wills, A. R., Box 341, Berlin. 
La Plount, O. W., Manitowac. 
Olds, F. W., 725 Caswell Block, Milwaukee. 
Coplantz, Russ, Portage. 
Goddard, W. E., Watertown. 
Canada—Alberta 
Plummer, E. D., 7-8-9 Alberta Block, Calgary. 
Horning, J. E., 316-18-20 Sherlock Bldg., Leth- 


bridge. : 
Ontario 


51 Robinson St., 
Scotland 


Lawson, R. G., Lion Chambers, 170“Hope St., 
Glasgow. 


Wenig, A. H., Hamilton. 
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Bagley, Louise M., from 737 Congress St., to 
77 Carleton St., Portland, Maine. 

Baugman, J. H., from 2453 Indiana Ave., 
to 694 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Bolan, Kathryn Tallant, from Boston, to 3 
Manchester Rd., Winchester, Mass. 

Capers, Richard L., from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

Chappell, Nannie J., from St. Louis Mo., to 
Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Coburn, D. Wendell, from 100 High St., to 
106 High Street, Newburyport, Mass. 

Conklin, Hiram Lewis, from 28 Grove Ter- 
race, to 100 Passaic Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

Elderkin, Emma B., from 43 Harold St., to 
5 Haynes Park, Roxbury, Mass. 

Estey, Clarence W., Attleboro, Mass., to Oak 
Bluffs, Mass. 

Dugan, R. C., from 225, to 191 E. Center St., 
Marion, Ohio. 

Finch, A. D., from Sweet Springs, to Fayette 


Annabelle E., from Albany, Mo., to 


Mo. 
Flint, 
Lenox, Mass. 
Gillum, N. W., 
Unionville, Mo. 
Griffin, Caroline I., Hartford, Conn., to Fuller, 
Caroline G., Somers, Conn. 


from Kirksville, to Box 31, 


Heard, Mary A., from The Warren, to 248 
Warren St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Hicks, Anna Louise, from Vaughan Hall, to 
68 Deering Street, Portland, Maine. 

ee 4 John L., from Denison, to Eastland, 

ex. 

Hoover, M. W., 

Falls, Tex. 


from Houston, to Wichita 
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Kiglinger, S. B., from Oswego, Kan., to Bart- 
lett Bidg., Joplin, Mo. 

Krech, Julia, from 1933, to 1929 Spring Gar- 
den St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Landis, H. L., from Curtis Block, to Bassler 
Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 

Levy, Clifton M., from 204% E. Dewey St., 
to Clayton Bldg., Sapulpa, Okla. 

Lockwood, Jane E., South Dennis, Mass., to 
Jane L. Garfield, West Dennis, Mass. 

Loeffler, Katherine A., from Grand Junction, 


a to 1113 W. Church St., Champaign, 
Mahaffy, J. H., from 786 3rd St., to 723 5th 
St., South Dakota. 
Martin, Charles ©., from Central City, to 


Dawson Springs, Kentucky. 

McPherson, J. W., from Terrell, to 844 Wilson 
Bldg., Dalias, Tex. 

Mills, Anna M., from 308 No. State St., to 
Robeson Bldg., Champaign, IIl. 

Montano, Helen L., from 230 S. Columbia St., 
Union City, Ind., to 205 E. Jefferson St., 
Kirksville, Mo : 

Mummaw, G. H., from Sikeston, Mo., to Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

Neilson, Norman J., from Yates Center, Kans., 
to Fort Scott, Kans. 

Niemann, John A., from 5012 S. 25th St., to 
Securities Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

Nolkemper, Faith S., from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Bristol Bldg., Webster Groves, Mo. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
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Pressley, Mason W., Jr., from New York City 
to Curry Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 

Schenck, Aletta, from 290, to 356 William St., 
East Orange, N. J. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sutton, Emilie Victoria, from 1350 Sutter St., 
to 291 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal 

Schumacher, E. L., from Davenport, Iowa, to 
Thomas, Walton T., from Fidelity Bldg., to 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Thompson, Lillian, from 127 Chestnut St., 
22 Evelyn PIl., Nutley, mm ae 

Treat, Clasa Lella, from 463 West 37th Place, 
to 132914 Toberman, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Walker, Alex. E., 2501 Sunnyside Ave., to 1811 
W. 103d St., Chicago, IIl. 

Walkup, Mary B., from Sebring, 
Brookhaven, Mississippi. 

Watkins, E. P., from San Diego, to 931 Alta 
Me Redlands, Calif. 

Wendell, Canada, from Wollner Bldg., to Leh- 
mann Bldg., Peoria, Ill 

Wicker, Everett E., from Lockport, N. Y., to 
Virginia, Minn. 

Whitehouse, George F., from Chicago, IIl., to 
San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wintermute, Mabel, from 28 W. Lake St., to 
2907 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Withers, Avis Martin, from St. James Bldg., 
to 719 Professional Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Woodruff, Fred F., from Monett, Mo., to Ma- 

jestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Fla., to 
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